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A Modern Martyr 


HE HARDNESS of the so-called orthodox 

heart when there is a dispute about doctrine 
is revealed unconsciously and terribly in the haunt- 
ing story of his own life by the late Hinckley G. 
Mitchell. His posthumous work, “For the Benefit 
of My Creditors,” has recently been issued. The 
glory of liberalism is also illustrated here, because 
our own Beacon Press publishes this valuable 
chronicle which the Methodist publishing-house 
would not touch. Here was a modern martyr who 
was hounded to death by ministers in his own 
Methodist Church. He was “beaten, blinded and 
maimed, stabbed by the twist of a knife” by spokes- 
men of the love of their Lord Jesus Christ. What 
a sinful reproach against a great denomination! 

Dr. Mitchell was an American forerunner in 
Biblical criticism. So far ag this work is con- 
cerned, especially in the Old Testament, he was 
forthright, thoroughgoing, and sound in scholar- 
Ship. The world has caught up with him. Even 
his accusers to-day must stand dumb before the 
same findings which he gave to his students. The 
ways of truth are as progressive and inexorable— 
though they are not as ruthless—as are the ways 
of stupid and spiteful error. 

Mitchell, as his book shows, was always a studious 
and devout person. From his youth he was in- 
tensely religious and assiduously thoughtful. He 
had a brilliant and workmanlike mind, and he ac- 
complished an inestimable amount of production 
by unremitting labor. He knew very early that 
he was up against a struggle between truth and de- 
ception, and he chose truth; that is, in most 
respects he did. How he held to the Deity of 
Christ, to his absolute identity with the Godhead, 
in the face of his acknowledgment of the limita- 
tions of the knowledge of J esus, is beyond us. It 
is not logical, reasonable, or credible. It hardly 


seems possible or honest for a man to hold such 
a position. When his trial was on, the bishops 
prepared a long statement of Methodist belief, and 
asked for his opinion of it. One item said: “We 
believe in Jesus Christ, in whom dwelt all the full- — 
ness of the Godhead bodily, who was in glory with 
the Father before all worlds...” It is the Ni- 
cene Creed, in fact. Mitchell replied, “The more 
I study this confession the better I like it. I ac- 

cept in their natural and necessary interpretation 

all its statements. I have never intentionally 

taught anything which, when properly understood, 

conflicts with any of them.” 

But just the same, the Methodist bishops threw 
Mitchell into the outer darkness. He was utterly 
destroyed in heart and soul. He never smiled again 
after his conviction for heresy in 1905, nor did he 
work with a will. His halting body walked the 
earth, but his spirit had been crucified. One such 
infamy by a church’s scribes and pharisees cannot 
be atoned by a hundred years or a thousand years 
of good works. The Methodist bishops did a- 
prophet and saint to death. His life is to their 
charge. That is all there is to this story. In telling 
it, Mitchell keeps free of crimination and rancor. 
The writing of the book must have been a poign- 
ant task. His very blood is in it. It is limpid 
and natural in style, and has the quality-of the 
ancient confessions when men took religion as a 
solemn and ever-present business. The churchmen 
believed their souls were under the searching eye 
of the Eternal, and He was working in time and cir- 
cumstance through them to make the world like 
unto Himself, 


Those Young People 


HERE IS A CERTAIN conference which for 
many years has not much changed the character 
of its delegates. About it there hag been an atmos- 
phere of aging usefulness because the same persons 
attended year in and year out. The average attend- 
ance has remained about the same for a score of 
years. The programs have remained the same. It 
was only a question of time before the faithful dele- 
gates would be incapacitated and the conference 
would naturally and quietly cease to function. This 
truth became evident to the directors, and special 
invitations were extended to the churches to stir up 
the young people and get them to the next session. 
The churches responded. Five young men and 
women went from one church; eight from another; 
twelve from another; fifteen from another; twenty 
from another. The transforming effect on that 
gathering was instantaneous. It was roused to ac- 
tion as though currents of electricity had passed 
through it. The presence of enthusiastic youth 
among those who had held on made the meeting the 
best in years. The new faces, the new voices, the 
new ways of doing things, acted with resurrecting 
power. 

The idea is spreading through our fellowship that 
churches must reshape their policies, services, and 
social programs in order to appeal to their young 
people. In church after church the regret is heard: 
“We had them once in the Sunday-school, but some- 
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how at the age of fifteen or sixteen they slipped 
away from us, and we cannot get them back. They 
go to the Episcopal church or the Congregational 
church.” Why were they ever allowed to go? . That 
is the question the parish which has lost its young 

people should ask itself. The answer is that the 
church had nothing on its program that might have 
acted as an anchor. There was no holding ; ground, 
and the boys and girls drifted—some to other 
churches, some to join the great army of the un- 
churched. 

This weakness must be corrected. A church that 
lacks a method for keeping its boys and girls in- 
terested during the drifting age may manage to 
exist, but it cannot grow, for growth requires a 
continuous infusion of new life. A parish which 
has no Young People’s Religious Union should ask 
itself why. Is it treating itself, its young people, 
and the denomination right? The Young People’s 
Religious Union has a carefully planned and effi- 
cient central organization which understands young 
people, their likes, dislikes, and problems. Young 
people are responsive. They will support the 
church if given the chance. Let the boys and girls 
learn by actual experience that they can have as 
good a time at the church as they can have any- 
where. Give them their own devotional service— 
they want it. Youth always has been and always 
will be susceptible to the higher appeal. Let it no 
longer be said, as it has been said, and with reason, 
that the Unitarian Church is a church of the middle- 
aged and old. 


Then Go Ahead 


Bias TROUBLE with many good people is ex- 
actly as Dr. Crothers described it the other 
day. They say to themselves, “Be sure you are 
right, then go ahead.” But they are so very sure 
they are right, they never go ahead. They weave 
about themselves a cocoon of their own ideas of 
what is and ought to be, and think by doing that 
and nothing more they make their ideas a fact, 
when they have only closed themselves up in a mesh 
of their own weaving. There are millions of people 
in this frame of mind, more or less, and instead of 
mutual understanding and agreement on certain 
things about which we can all go ahead, they are 
suspended from their several places undeveloped, 
unsocial, useless. They hang on, and hang back. 
It is all in their heads; that is why they are 
“heady.” 

The plea for open-mindedness is more than a plea 
for tolerance. It is a challenge to do something. 
A host of people have brains, culture, money, and 
kind hearts, and yet they are good for little because 
they fail to get their religion on terms of mutual 
understanding and acommon will. They do nothing. 
And some preachers are derelict in telling people 
everything but what they ought to do. They give 
them ideas, warm their sentiments, and then stop. 
The final element is to get action. That is what 
people go to church for. When they try to do some- 
thing together they prove what sort of spiritual 
discipline they receive. Watch your minister. If 
he does not get to your will, tell him you are not 
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getting proper return on your investment in him 
and the church. You want to go ahead. 


Notes 


Our readers will be interested in what Mr. Ton- 
joroff says about Lloyd George. The article on 
Mr. Philip Kerr is also of more than ordinary in- 
terest, because he sets forth what is in our judgment 
the body of principles to which we must come in 
the permanent re-establishment of the world. What 
America and all nations must learn to do is plain. 
Precisely as we have built first our local commu- 
nities, then our provinces, and finally our many 
nations, each new unit including the lesser ones, so 
now we are in the great world adventure of inte- 
grating the nations in one universal state. 


When will speakers and writers discover that 
extravagant statements do not convince; that, on 
the other hand, they count one against the speak- 
er’s or writer’s position? Exaggerated descrip- 
tions are much in the news. Imaginative writing 
frequently uses extreme figures of speech when 
moderate language would serve the purpose bet- 
ter. That which carries weight in the press, on 
the platform, or in the pulpit is not superlatives, 
but exact statement of fact. Exaggeration, or jug- 
gling with the truth, is bad enough in the news- 
papers and in a political campaign; but there is 
no excuse for it when it invades the realm of reli- 
gion. Here is an example from Billy Sunday: “Re- 
ligion is being killed by a whole lot of formalism. 
... The world is going to hell so fast that it is 
breaking the speed limit. . .. People are dissatis- 
fied and disgusted with philosophy and science and 
new thought.” These are instances of misstate- 
ment of fact—perversion of truth. The speaker 
seized on a half-truth and stated it as a full truth. 
We must have honesty in the preacher before we 
can have it in the people. 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, writing in the North 
American Review, imposes severe limitations on 
both science and religion. He says, “It is the sole 
function of science to deal with visible realities. 
It is the sole function of religion to deal with the 
boundless realities of the invisible universe.” In 
other words, he assigns to both science and religion 
a prescribed territory, and will not permit either 
to flow over into the other. It is the function of 
science to deal with visible realities, but hardly its 
sole function. It is also the function of religion 
“to deal with the boundless realities of the invis- 
ible universe,” but that, surely, is not its sole func- 
tion. Science helps us interpret the invisible; reli- 
gion helps us interpret the visible. We cannot 
make the one entirely material and the other en- 
tirely spiritual. The term “Christian Science” was 
a happy combination, for Christianity is closely 
related to science. Instead of pursuing separate 
roads, as Dr. Cadman would have them, science 
and religion must walk hand in hand. A purely 
materialistic science will not get us far; neither 
will a religion that is wholly of the other world. 
Earth, after all, is part of heaven; and it is DpssINe 
to bring heaven down to earth. 
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Lloyd George, Fallen Superman 


occupied in the eyes of the world, that the an- 

nouncement of his resignation from the post of 
Prime Minister of England on October 18 sent a shock 
through the world. For six years the man who had 
started out in life as a poor Welsh orphan in Manches- 
ter had stood in the forefront of the affairs of men. For 
six years he had’beén extravagantly praised as the great- 
est benefactor of the race or denounced without re- 
straint as its greatest enemy. For six years, as each 
unprecedented crisis in the affairs of all men living 
developed, millions of many nationalities had turned 
to each other and asked, “What will Lloyd George do?” 
The fall of this superman came almost as an anti- 
climax. He relinquished the highest place because the 
most potential for good or for ill, the most difficult 
place because the most beset with possibilities of fatal 
missteps, that a British statesman had perhaps ever 
occupied. And in the last analysis, it was what he him- 
self had only a few days earlier called a “fighting ani- 
mal” in Asia Minor that had made his lofty place 
untenable to him. In smashing the Greek Empire 
which Lloyd George had backed, Mustapha Kemal also 
knocked the ground, for the time being, from under 
the political feet of Lloyd George. The superman fell 
because, in the nearest perspective, the bulk of his 
Unionist supporters indicated their conviction that the 
man who had roused Britain’s temper to its whitest 
heat for the winning of the war against Germany, who 
had vowed to “hang the Kaiser” and had not hanged 
him, who had proclaimed that Germany should pay 
the last “farthing” and then had come to the verge of 
an open break with France in his partly successful 
endeavors to mollify the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles, had hopelessly fumbled the ball in the Near 
Eastern crisis. 

World-opinion as to the character and achievements 
of David Lloyd George differs as the poles. Some 
would have it that he was a prophet, a seer, a builder 
of a new world-order, and the barrier to the evils that 
threatened wounded and broken civilization. Others 
would have it that he was during his term of office no 
better than an adventurer bent upon keeping the reins 
of power in his hands at all costs and by any expedient 
of political trickery. The fact remains that during a 
period unprecedented for peril and for opportunity in 
the history of the British Empire, Lloyd George re- 
mained a figure of singular appeal; that it was his 
leadership that guided England to the greatest victory 
that she had ever won; that it was his personality, 
more than that of any other man, with the possible 
exception of President Wilson, that dominated Ver- 
sailles; that first at Genoa and then at Paris it was 
the word of Lloyd George that carried the power of 
hope or the fear of doom. Considered from the mere 
point of view of the exercise of power, Lloyd George had 


S" LARGE was the place that David Lloyd George 


towered head and shoulders above the statesmen of 


his time. 

Even the moment of his political death—or was 
it the beginning of only a temporary retirement ?—was 
stormy, as his entire career had been. It was a hand- 
picked meeting of the Unionist party at the Carlton 
Club that his faithful follower, Austen Chamberlain, 
had convened to decide upon the question whether the 
Unionist wing of the Coalition government would sup- 
port or withdraw its support from the chief of the 
administration, who had ridden the two horses of Con- 
servatism and Liberalism for the past six years. The 
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conference broke out of Chamberlain’s hands. The re- 
sentment against Georgian control overflew into the 
street. Angry voices denounced Chamberlain’s meth- 
ods. When the crushing vote of censure upon Lloyd 
George was announced, grave men in frock coats and 
silk hats danced arm in arm in the streets like Ameri- 
can youth “serpentining” after a football victory. 
Bonar Law became the Unionist hero of the, hour, 
because it was his fist that had smashed the George 
machine. Under the unwritten law of British parlia- 
mentary life, it was Bonar Law who was forthwith, 
and upon Lloyd George’s recommendation, asked by the 
King to form a cabinet. Bonar Law’s fate is to be 
decided by the election, to be held as soon as practi- 
cable—and that means very soon, because British voters 
(at least theoretically) keep in such close touch with 
the political affairs of their country. 

As to Bonar Law’s political strength as compared 
with that of Lloyd George, there is little difference of 
opinion. Even Lloyd George’s bitterest enemies make 
little pretense that there is any man in England in 
the present hour of her history who is capable of 
measuring his strength in resourcefulness, in energy, 
in political sense, in the power to appeal either to the 
thinking mind or to the mob with that of the fallen 
Prime Minister. And his retirement from Downing 
Street puts him in the strategic position best suited to 
his peculiar genius—the position of attack. Lloyd 
George on the defensive is only a figure of great 
strength. Lloyd George on the offensive is a pillar of fire 
by night and a pillar of smoke by day—fire to burn his 
enemies and smoke to blind their eyes. The coming 
parliamentary campaign in England is destined to be 
a revelation of what a man can do to confound his 
foes. 

Whatever be the true estimate of Lloyd George as 
the foremost leader of men at the moment when they 
most needed a leader, in America he is held in high 
esteem. The esteem is justified by the almost unvary- 
ing support to American ideals, American aims, and 
American purposes which he gave before, during, and 
after Versailles. That may have been because British 
interests ran more closely parallel to American inter- 
ests during moments of grave decision than the aims of 
any other great power. But the fact remains that 
they did sorun. It is possible that if French interests 
had run parallel with American interests, Premier 
Clémenceau would have been found standing closely 
shoulder to shoulder with Woodrow Wilson, and that 
if Italian interests had more closely approximated 
those of our own country, Premier Orlando would 
have stood in a similar relation to our President at 
Versailles and immediately after it. But the historic 
fact is that they did not so run. The announcement 
of Premier Lloyd George’s resignation was received 
with profound regret at Washington. America felt 
that with Lloyd George out of office the future pre- 
sented some uncertainties. That feeling of misgiving 
extended even to Paris, where the hatred for Lloyd 
George was modified by the fear that his retirement 
might be followed by a more vigorous policy opposed to 
that of France and approximating to that of Germany, 
and to Rome, where complications with England 
loomed up in the future. 7 

The whole world, with the exception of an exulting 
and grim Kemal Pasha, felt that, taking him all in all, 
it had lost a leader the like of whom it might never 
look upon again. 8.0 

A - 
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Philip Kerr and his World State 


A Personal Sketch of Lloyd George’s Former Secretary 


You wish to know about the man who 
understands better than any other per- 
son in statesmanship the mind and soul 
xf Lloyd George. We cannot tell you 
what this man thinks of the Premier who, 
in his own words, “went into the wilder- 
ness” a few days ago. If he did so, he 
would speak with too much authority. It 
would neyer do. That must come when 
the remembering, emotional years have 
passed, and the thing can go in a book 
sub specie historiae. But what Philip 
Kerr himself is like, and the inference 
that may fairly be drawn of the politi- 
eal master’s influence or lack of it upon 
his brilliant young secretary, is itself 
a good story. I saw much of Mr. Kerr 
in Williamstown a few weeks ago. He 
was a very popular person in the Insti- 
tute of Politics. As he himself said in 
my hearing, he saw aS much as any man 
in the world of the Great War and the 
making of the peace. He was secretary 
to Lloyd George from 1917 to 1921. The 
questions that we asked him to answer 
about Hngland, the war, the peace, he 
did answer with accurate nicety—if he 
wished to do so, and he generally did. He 
knew when not to speak, though once he 
was disappointed that he had innocently 
stirred our Russo-phobia when he placed 
Trotzky on a pedestal by saying he was a 
great political organizer. At another time 
he deftly excused Mr. Balfour’s failure to 
inform Washington, when he came over 
here during the war, about the secret ar- 
rangement Britain made with Japan in 
Shantung, which came. out in the Ver- 
sailles wash, to America’s great distress 
and surprise. He told an amusing anec- 
dote of Balfour’s absent-mindedness! 

Clever, we are bound fo say, and yet 
a delightful, affectionate, and humorous 
person with a twinkle in his eye, and 
beaming good-nature and health. He was 
given up by the doctors a few years ago, 
and he turned to Christian Science. Now 
he is a faithful devotee. He is a large 
man with great shoulders. Clean blood 
tints his fine-textured flesh, and as he 
goes slouching along he looks like an Eng- 
lish workman until you come close up 
with him. You see, he can wear an old 
pair of dark heavy bags for trousers, a 
light gray summer coat, a hat carelessly 
set, and be indifferent about the dust on 


his boots,—he can do these things because 


he is a person. Mr. Kerr is scion of an 
old house. Some day he will be Marquis 
of Lothian. He is next in line. He comes 
of an old Roman Catholic family. (Every 
Sunday he went to North Adams to the 
Ghristian Science service while he was at 
the Institute.) Born in 1882, Kerr gradu- 
ated in New College, Oxford, and prepared 
himself in the excellent English way for 
political life. He took minor offices begin- 
ning in his early twenties, and now, at 
forty, be is not a politician only, but a 
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statesman. He is the most practical, ex- 
perienced statesman I eversaw. We would 
ask him something about the commercial 
terms of a given treaty with China, and 
he would reply, full of knowledge, on the 
spot. As for the tariff, he does not like 
the tariff, because it interferes with the 
prime factor of good-will among the na- 
tions. He spoke simply and casually, not 
even lifting his voice, about problems that 
we blessed inland Americans approach 
with orotund solemnity. When our poli- 
ticians address us, they must do *every- 
thing “in a large way,’ so as to make us 
sure that it is a great matter. We must 
appear ’a yery young people to such men 
as Kerr. 

He has more than the equanimity of a 
Britisher, the greatest human gift in the 
world. He is a man of religious convic- 
tion. That does not fully account for his 
quietness, but it does explain why he is 
serene. It is inconceivable to me that 
he could complain, much less “rave ’gainst 
time or fate,” though he would not fold 
his hands nor wait. He is a spiritual man 
in a world he trusts. He is not all wisdom, 
but he believes he knows where all wis- 
dom lies. He would love John Burroughs: 
The waters know their own, and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder heights ; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


The stars come nightly to the sky ; 
The tidal wave unto the sea ; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me. 


His course of institute lectures was the 
most practical and difficult in the series. 
His subject, “The Prevention of War,” 
brought him down to cases. His colleague, 
Lionel Curtis, had another task, and I 
think a more moving one, full of religion 
also, poetic with a Christian philosophy ; 
he was prophetic with imponderable, 
haunting power. He left it to Mr. Kerr 
to take us to the hard-headed stage where 
we ask what we can do and get others 
to do with us. We pass from the inade- 
quacy of merely meaning well toward one 
another among the nations. We say the 
Golden Rule is fundamental, of course, 
and so is “humanity first.” But we want 
something definite. In international af- 
fairs what will make the sentimental 
things permanently effective is agreement 
all around to submit ourselves to “disci- 
pline in the restraints of law.” So said 
Mr. Kerr. 

No individual is either really at peace or 

free until he submits himself to the re- 

straints of the constitution and laws under 
which his state or commonwealth exists. 

The Pilgrim Fathers saw that very clearly. 

And nations, similarly, will not be either 

at peace or free until they bring themselves 

under the reign of law. 


There must. be machinery. You cannot 
do any good in the world by wishing it 


and saying it! The world is not yet 
ready for a course by Dr. Coué on inter- 
national therapeutics. It helps, but it is 
not enough. What form of organization 
must this good-will take? We Americans 
are dubious about the League of Nations 
because it has so many imperfections. Mr. 
Kerr himself likes it with qualifications ; 
but he is not like some of us patrioteers 
who with a righteous flourish Say all the 
nations but ourselves are crooked and we 
will have none of them till they are as 
righteous, as we are. “We have not got 
to wait,” said Mr. Kerr, “till man ig per- 
fect before we create the Machinery for 
the reign of law. When he is perfect he 
won't need it.” The nations need it be- 
cause they are imperfect. Maybe we can 
find a tiny little sin in our own dear coun- 
try. The hopeful thing is that so many 
of the nations’ leaders acknowledge their 
sins, and want to do better. 

Mr. Kerr believes war will go “when 
the peoples of the world, or at any rate 
the civilized peoples, combine’ under some 
organic arrangement whereby interna- 
tional disputes and world issues are set- 
tled by decisions which have the force 
of law, and are therefore obeyed and 
enforced by all mankind, until those 
means can be modified by constitutional 
means,” The alternatives thus far pro- 
posed will not do. Disarmament, for in- 
stance, is a partial good, but will always 
fail in a crisis, because the “nations can- 
not and will not disarm without an alter- 
native system of protection and of settling 
disputes. And if there is no alternative 
system, the nations will, sooner or later, 
be landed in war.” But disarmament is 
a step in the right direction. So is such 
a conference as that in Washington a 
year ago, and the permanent establish- 
ment called the League of Nations. But 
even this last body, which Mr. Kerr “en- 
dorses entirely in its underlying idea,” 
cannot of itself solve the problem. This 
is why: Its member states are absolutely 
independent sovereign nations, and they 
will consider everything from their sepa- 
rate points of view. 


The League [said Mr. Kerr] at the very 
highest can only do what your American 
Confederation did between 1781 and 1789. 
The Confederation failed because its mem- 
bers being delegates approached every issue 
as a matter of adjusting the conflicting in- 
terests of several states and not from the 
standpoint of what was best for the Ameri- 
ean people as a whole. It failed still more 
because even when it could agree upon the 
wise solution its decisions were only effec- 
tive if they were simultaneously accepted 
and carried out by thirteen separate legis- 
latures,. widely scattered and each looking 
at the question from its own point of view. 
The system broke down hopelessly. 


The people must see this situation clearly, 
and not be deceived by paper screens 
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which send the people to sleep, making 
them think they are dealing with the real 
causes of war. Then comes a catastrophe 
like that of 1914 and their disillusion is 
complete. 

Some one remarked to Mr. Kerr, half 
twitting him, that his reference to the 
British Commonwealth as a rudimentary 
example of unity among a quarter of the 
people on the earth, of every race and 
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differences of race, for one obstacle, and 
they will not merge their national identi- 
ties in a world state. Second, the differ- 
ent levels of civilization among the peo- 
ples will make the care of the less capable 
nations a duty of the more capable na- 
tions, as we have it already, for example, 
in America’s island protectorates. Third, 
the temptation to make an autocratic 


world-empire, a super-state, which would - 


LECTURERS IN THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


Front Row, Left to Right—Lionel Curtis, England; Raymond Recouly, France; Presi- 
dent Garfield; Professor Fujisawa, Japan 
Back Row—Philip Kerr, England; Dr. Manoel de Oliveira Lima, Brazil; Dr. Josef 
Redlich, Austria 


color and degree of civilization, might be 
taken as a nice invitation to let Britain 
take the lead in a world commonwealth. 
He smiled and said he did not want any 
such thing; that Britain cannot continue 
indefinitely in its present form. The new 
order must be really new, he insisted, and 
America, with its federal system, which 
is an outcome of the representative system 
of Britain, is the proper country to dis- 
cover the next and necessary step. “You 
have got to discover a development beyond 
both the representative and the federal 
system, if you are to create an institu- 
tion which can really be said to represent 
humanity, and which will win the confi- 
dence of humanity so that they will in- 
trust it with the decision of international 
affairs.” Myr. Kerr appreciates all the 
obstacles to such a consummation. Peo- 
ple want the “general good” to come, but 
how difficult in such a large and diverse 
world of people! How can we make a 
world state, with a legislature representa- 
tive of the people to enact laws for the 
general good of the world, world courts 
to interpret them, and a world police force 
backed by some kind of military or militia 
force to enforce them? 

But all the obstacles are not so great 
for Mr. Kerr as the basic naturalness of 
a world government. There are enormous 


impair the sovereignty and the self- 
government of the member states, must 
be overcome. Rome illustrates this ruin- 
ous possibility, for she would not let her 
citizens assume responsibility in the parts 
which composed the empire. Fourth, the 
sheer problem of numbers. There are 
1,700,000,000 people in the world. If there 
were but one representative for every 
hundred thousand electors,—leaving out 
the children, who are one-third the popu- 
lation,—you have an assembly of 10,000 
members. Present machinery will not 
answer. Fifth, there is the sheer inertia 
of humanity and its prejudice against 
change and reform. 


Mr. Kerr, let us make it clear, believes * 


in a world-state, but, mark you, not a 
super-state. “If you mean by a super- 
state a body which can give orders to the 
United States or Great Britain, France 
or Russia, I emphatically am not for it. 
That way failure and disaster lie. Within 
their own spheres the Congress of the 
United States, the Parliament of Britain, 
and the legislature of France must remain 
omnipotent and supreme.” ‘Then he used 
a telling analogy, following a plea for the 
people. 

Is it not clear that the earth should belong 

to all its people, and that they should have 

dominion over it? If that is true, then 
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the sovereignty of the world should be 
vested in the whole people of the world. 

. . Is there any reason why you in this 
room should not be citizens, in the consti- 
tutional sense, of the city of Boston, of 
the State of Massachusetts, of the Republic 
of the United States, and of the common- 
wealth of all nations? If you were, would 
you be any less free and independent? The 
body which represents you in your capacity 
as a citizen of the world would be no more 
able to interfere with the United States 
than the United States is able to interfere 
with the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Hach would have its organs to deal with 
its own affairs. ‘ 


Further, said Mr. Kerr, there would be 
no ground for dispute or war between 
the national states of the world, “because 
the duty of dealing with the matters 
which lie outside national control and 
which to-day are dealt with by diplomacy 
and war, would then be constitutionally 
controlled by somebody whose business it 
was to act as trustee for human welfare 
as a whole.” “Is it really inconceivable,” 
said Mr. Kerr, “that we should some day 
have a constitution for the world which 
will give peace, liberty, and equal oppor- 
tunity to all its peoples?” 


+ 


Here, finally, is a very interesting ques- 
tion: “Do sovereign national states exer- 
cise sovereignty in @ world sphere now?” 
Mr. Kerr’s veracious answer: “They mani- 
festly do not. War is. not sovereignty, 
and that is the only power they can exer- 
cise as sovereign states... . The peoples 
of the world are to-day neither sovereign 
nor free in any real sense of the word. 
Their only power is to fight, which is not 
freedom. They cannot control the world 
in which they live. The only way they 
can become free and sovereign is to pool 
their sovereignty, so to speak, in that 
sphere which lies beyond national rights, 
and create an organism, responsible to 
themselves, through which they can con- 
trol world issues by law instead of the 
savage means of war.” 

To-day the enlightened leaders of the 
world are in travail with this experiment. 
It is a great adventure, and it takes more 
courage than fighting a war does, and in- 
finitely more brains. We thank Mr. Kerr, 
admirable Briton, prototype of the true 
world citizen! We think he has a larger 
mind and a truer soul for the statecraft 
of to-morrow than Lloyd George had for 
that of to-day. 


A Prayer 
BETH CHENEY NICHOLS 


In my soul is a trysting place 
Where my heart and I may meet, 
A bower blue with starry space 
And incense sweet. 


I have planted flowers there, 
Lilies tall and virgin white— 
Lovely thoughts that breathe a prayer 
To walk aright. 


When my heart is dull and sad, 
Gently will I lead it there, 
Pluck a flower to make it glad, 

And say the prayer, 


a 
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How Your Near East Dollars Go 


A First-Hand Account by an Eye-Witness 


GEORGE §8. KUKHI 


Tuer Reeister asked Mr. Kukhi to tell our readers about 
the Near East Relief. His recent articles on the political 
situation, following the Smyrnan horror, were so vivid and 
eredible that we wished him to give reliable guidance to all 
who may wish it in making their contributions for the relief 
of the inexpressible suffering in Asia Minor. For our pur- 
pose, it is all to the good that Mr. Kukhi was on the ground, 
and his knowledge of conditions and persons is put in his 
usual graphic style. 


HE FOLLOWING is an account of some personal 
observations of the work of the Near East Relief 
Commission in Palestine during the last three 

years. It is given in the hope that it will persuade 
the churches and the readers: of Tum CuristiAn Rucis- 
rer to give to this worthy cause. We shall be contribut- 
ing not only to relieve and rescue from death fellow- 
Christians, but ancient Christian communities, organ- 
ized by the apostles Paul and John and by their col- 
leagues Barnabas, Silas, and others. Out of the seven 
Christian communities to which Saint Paul addressed 
letters, three were in Asia Minor, namely, Galatia, 
Colosse, and Ephesus. The seven churches to whom 
Saint John in the book of Revelation addressed let- 
ters were all Asia Minor churches. Asia Minor was 
the first part of the Roman world to become Chris- 
tian. It was there that the first council of the en- 
tire Christian world was held, namely, at Nicea. It 
was there that the decisive battles of Christianity 
were fought and won. It was from there that the 
gospel was brought to Europe. Christendom owes 
a great debt to the Christians of Asia Minor. It 
should not only save them from extinction, but see 
to it that these ancient apostolic churches have their 
rights in Asia Minor guaranteed to them by the Turks. 

When I was in Sidon, in the summer of 1921, I 

‘learned from the people there that the Near East Re- 
lief Fund established a station in Sidon for the benefit 
of the city and the hundreds of villages within the 
Kaimmakamiyeh (province) of Sidon. The super- 
vision of the work was intrusted to the missionaries 
of the Presbyterian Board, who knew the country, the 
language, and the people. Mr. Jessup, principal of 
the American School for Boys in Sidon, was one of 
the heads of the relief station in Sidon. He and others 
got in touch with the village sheikhs (mayors) and 
commissioned them to distribute relief in their re- 
spective communities. Each village had a Near Hast 
Relief kitchen which distributed soup, bread, and 

_ other foods. Clothing was distributed from headquar- 
ters in Sidon. In cases where the person was too weak 
or ill to go and get it himself, it was sent to the homes. 
One girl from a Lebanese village told me that had it 
not been for the dress the Near East Relief station in 
Sidon sent her mother before the latter died, they 
would have had to bury her naked. Besides feeding, 
clothing, and healing, these relief stations gave em- 
ployment to hundreds of young men and women. All 
the workers at the stations were natives,—cooks, dress- 
makers, nurses, clerks, carpenters, druggists, etc. 

I talked with many of these former employees of 
the Near East Relief stations, who told me how they 
were able to save themselves and their parents. 
Eyery time the subject of American Relief was opened 


one heard beautiful benedictions such as these: “May 
God preserve the children of the Americans!” “May 
God increase their wealth!” “May they never taste 
what we have tasted!” 

The most important piece of philanthropic work 
done by the Near Hast Relief Commission was the 
gathering of the thousands of orphans, and their care 
for them. The problem of accommodating the hosts of 
orphans was great. Where orphanages had been in 
existence they were utilized and filled beyond their 
capacity. In some cases new buildings had to be added 
to the existing ones, for instance, at Dar-es-Salam (The 
Mansion of Peace). This orphanage consists of a 
group of stately buildings situated on one of the foot- 
hills of the Lebanons and commanding a wonderful 
view of Sidon and its orchards, as well as of the Medi- 
terranean. It is in a village called Miyehmiyeh, south- 
east of Sidon, and not far distant from Sareptah, 
where Elijah cared for the widow of that village and 
her son. There was a great famine in the land, but 
Elijah told her: “Thus saith Jehovah, the God of Is- 
rael: The jar of meal shall not waste, neither shall 
the cruse of oil fail, until the day that Jehovah send- 
eth rain upon the earth.” 

At Dar-es-Salam the children are given an ele 
mentary education and a good industrial training. The 
object of the institution is to teach them something 
by means of which they can make a living and become 
useful members of their respective communities, as well 
as good citizens. The children receive a thorough Chris- 
tian education of a non-sectarian nature. On Sunday 
the Roman Catholic children attend mass at the Roman 
church, the Greek Orthodox at the Greek church, and 
so on. There is no coercion in matters religious. 
The founder and present head of Dar-es-Salam is Rev. 
Dr. George Ford, a man of extraordinary business and 
organizing ability. He knows the Arabic language 
perfectly. What is best, he and his wife are conse- 
crated to their work and take the place of father and 
mother to the children. 

The other orphanage administered by the Near East 
Relief Commission which I visited is the Syrian Or- 
phanage in Jerusalem. This was originally founded 
by a German Lutheran missionary, Pastor Schneller. 
When the Germans had to leave the country after its 
occupation by the British, the Syrian Orphanage was 
taken over by the Near East Relief Commission and a 
Mr. Hesch was made director. It is still administered 
by the Near East Relief, but the former director, Pas- 
tor Schneller, son of the founder, has been allowed by 
the authorities to resume the directorship. No Ger- 
man is taught in this institution at present. HWnglish 
and Arabic are taught. 

When Rey. W. H. Drummond was in Palestine last 
October, he and I made a tour of inspection of some 
of the educational and charitable institutions of Jeru- 
salem and vicinity, visiting among others the Syrian 
Orphanage. Here we were escorted by Mr. Elias 
Haddad, the headmaster. Mr. Haddad told us that 
the Syrian Orphanage covers a larger area than the 
city of Jerusalem, i.¢e., the city enclosed by the walls. 
It has a group of fine and large buildings. These serve 
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as dormitories, lecture-halls, workshops and labora- 
tories, and chapels. The Syrian Orphanage has the 
following departments: a kindergarten, a primary de- 
partment, an industrial department, a teachers’ train- 
ing-school, and a school for training pastors for the 
Syrian Evangelical Lutheran congregations. The in- 
dustrial department is the most interesting of all. It 
has in connection with it a printing-press, a bakery, 
pottery works, a tailor’s shop, a shoemaker’s shop, and 
various other industrial establishments. The girls are 
likewise taught such trades as women can practice in 
that part of the world. Religious and moral training 
have not only a placé on the curriculum, but the first 
place. The institution was founded by German Lu- 
therans of a pietistic type, and the evangelical tra- 
ditions which have always characterized this insti- 
tution have not suffered in the least through the proc- 
ess of changing masters. 

It was my privilege to go once on a picnic wth some 
of the inmates of the Syrian Orphanage. Mr. Haddad, 
the headmaster, invited Director Albright, American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, with whom 
I was staying, and myself, to join the band of happy 
children. The picnic was to be at ‘Ain Fara, the tra- 
ditional Brook Kerith, where it is said Elijah was fed 
by the ravens. On the way thither we passed through 
the village of ‘Anata, the modern name for ‘Anatot, 
the birthplace of the prophet Jeremiah. ‘Ain Fara 
is one of the few perennial streams of Palestine with 
a number of catch-basins. There the shepherds wash 
their flocks. 

The day we were there the children of the Syrian 
Orphanage were swimming in those basins and splash- 
ing the water as children will. After they got through 
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bathing, Mr. Haddad called them together. They sang 
a number of Protestant hymns. I never heard those 
hymns sung more beautifully or with deeper feeling. 
Among the hymns sung were: 
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Jesus, the very thought of thee, 
With sweetness fills my breast, 
But sweeter far, thy name to see 

And in thy presence rest; 


and that hymn loved by all children: 


Jesus loves me, this I know, 

For the Bible tells me so. 

Little ones to him belong, 

They are weak, but he is strong. 


These children are not only taught to read, write, 
and reckon, as well as the trades, but they are taught 
that, humanly fatherless and motherless though they 
may be, they have in God an undying father and in 
Jesus an ever-living brother. 

It is a great work the Near East Relief Commission 
is doing in that part of the world. These two orphan- 
ages are not the only ones in Syria. There are others. 
Besides orphanages in Syria, the Near East Relief 
Fund maintains orphanages in Armenia, Asia Minor, 
and other sections. It is money contributed by Ameri- 
cans that makes this humanitarian and Christian work 
possible. It is money well invested and very wisely 
expended. The administrators of the Fund, men like 
Rev. Mr. Nicholls of Tripoli, Rev. Bayard Dodge of 
Beirut, and others, are men of unimpeachable char- 
acters, who can be trusted with anything and every- 
thing. Let us therefore give all we can to this Near 
East Relief Fund which places America foremost as 
a humanitarian and philanthropic nation. 


God’s Hand in American History 


EDWIN D. MHAD 


nation that was not yet a nation. By 
faith the farmers stood at Bunker Hill, 
by faith they endured at Valley Forge, by 
faith they conquered at Yorktown. 

And what shall I more say? ‘For the 
time would fail me to speak of Lafayette 


What elevates history is the thought 
of God in history, and that is what makes 
political action great. The fundamental 
idea of divine calling and commission is 
sublime. That is what I wish we might 
have in this republic. I wish we might 
feel that our state is church, that God 
is in our history, that polities is religion, 
as Moses felt it, and David and Samuel 
and Isaiah. In some future some apostle 
to the Americans will write in the same 
high religious strain of the long line of 
American patriots and prophets who have 
greatly kept the faith, as the writer of 
that sublime chapter in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews chants the fidelity and the 
vision of the heroie souls of Israel. 

Faith, he will say, is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. For by it the fathers obtained 
a good report. Columbus sailed through 
unknown seas for many days, mid perils 
of wind and perils of water, mid perils 
from faint hearts, mid perils from false 
brethren, and revealed a new world, and 
died knowing not what he had seen. By 
faith Puritanism, beginning even as a 
grain of mustard seed, brought forth 
Eliot and Hampden and Cromwell and 
Milton and Vane and planted New Hng- 
land. By faith the Pilgrim Fathers, when 
they were called to go out into a place 
which they should after receive for an 
inheritance, obeyed ; and they went out, not 


knowing whither they went. By faith they 
sojourned in the land of promise, as in a 
strange country, with Winthrop and Cotton 
and Hooker and Roger Williams, heirs 
with them of the same promise. For they 
looked for a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God. These 
all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded of them and em- 
braced them, and confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For 
they that say such things declare plainly 
that they seek a country. And truly, if 
they had been mindful of that country 
from whence they came out, they might 
have had opportunity to return. But 
when the Mayflower sailed away at the 
end of the first winter of death, while 
half their number lay in the graves in the 
wheatfield, not one went back, no, not 
one looked back who had set his hand 
to this plowing. Wherefore justly might 
they boast that, as one candle lighteth a 
thousand, so they had shone to this whole 
nation; and justly might their brethren 
write from beyond the seas that the mem- 
ory of this plantation should never die. 
By faith Samuel Adams refused to 
admit of bondage, and was not afraid 
of the king’s commandment. By faith 
Washington drew his sword, and Jeffer- 
son Saw that which was invisible. By 
faith independenee was declared by a 


and the faith that worked mightily for 
us in other lands; of Franklin and Madi- © 
son and Hamilton, who by faith brought 
us out of confusion into order; of Lincoln, 
also, and the noble army of those who 
redeemed the land from slavery; of Gar- 
rison, who worked mightily with the news- 
paper, of Phillips on the platform, and 
Parker in the pulpit, and Whittier with 
the song, and Sumner in the Senate, and 
John Brown on the scaffold; of America 
in the council of the nations, of faithful 
soldiers coming up from lowly homes and 
lying down in unknown graves; of faith- 
ful women giving up brothers and sons 
and husbands. And some had trial of 
bonds and imprisonment, being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented. These all, having ob- 
tained a good report through faith, labored 
for our welfare and to safeguard democ- 
racy throughout the world, and posterity 
has entered into the fruits of their labor. 

Wherefore, seeing we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
and that with so great a price freedom has 
been purchased, let us lay aside every 
weight of selfishness and sloth, and the 
sins of partisanship and pride which so 
easily beset us, let us walk worthy of 
our great inheritance, let us be creditors 
of the future even as we are debtors to 
the past, and let us know that the spirit 
of history is the God of nations, whose 
other name is Justice. 
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What One Minister Expects of Himself 


The Difference between the Passing and the Permanent 


MILES HANSON 


Mr. Hanson is moved by a recent article to state the 
case from the inside, as it were. THr Recister published 
the frank opinions of the laymen on what they expect of 
their ministers, in the issue of October 12. The standards 
of both minister and laity are high and in certain points 
im perfect harmony. This first installment gives the things 
that Mr. Hanson does not expect of himself. Nert week 
the positive position will be taken by him, with a clever 
and telling climar. He lis the author of “Out of Old Paths.” 


EK ALL CHANGE with 
the changing years. 


There is little stability 
in life, and few are the opinions 
that are not chiseled, reshaped, 
and maybe killed. None of us 
thinks as he once thought, and 
none of us will think in the future 
as he thinks now. We cannot be 
consistent and should dread so to 
be. I am so different from what 
I was twenty years ago that if 
myself of that day and the present 
could meet they would be utter 
strangers. 

I began my work thirty years 
ago in sublime confidence. I re- 
member traveling down to Man- 
chester [England] once in a com- 
partment full of young business 
men. Their conversation was 
on business customs and needs. 
They one and all knew how to 
make business successful, and ex- 
pressed open commiseration on 
the old fogies. I was a little like 
them. I knew how to make a 
church successful, and felt rather 
condescending toward those who 
preached to empty pews. I now 
preach to some empty pews and 
know less than ever how to conduct a church’s affairs, 
and I dare-say some young men can tell me how to 
fill them. When I was in the theological school there 
happened to be a séason when young students were 
popular and a man at forty was too old to attract 
attention. An older preacher spoke one day and de- 


but, as he says, 


_nounced that phase, saying how much better one with 


experience was than a raw student. We young men 
were very indignant, but somehow I cannot conjure 
up much indignation about that saying now, maybe 
because I am over forty, or maybe because I now 
know how poor my equipment was in those early days. 

My confidence diminishes with the passage of the 
years, and with each succeeding year I feel less and 
less properly equipped. We are told that nature’s 
tendency is to wear down the high places and create 
plains of a uniform level. If once I confidently dreamt 
that I stood on a high place, now I am glad to accept 
a humble position among the crowd. 

A retrospect makes me humble, for I can count 
many failures and remember few genuine successes. 


HE 


Photograph by Bachrach 
THE POWER BEHIND IS THE THING 
Mr. Hanson is not an out-and-out quietist, 


he wants to know the 
whole process, and the source of it. 
the small portion of railway track that 
passes my door, but I must bear in mind 
the starting-point and the terminus” 


Strangely, my failures have been transmuted into 
blessings, for they have taught me as nothing else could 
have done that we learn by the things we suffer. And 
equally strangely, the few real successes have been ac- 
complished unconsciously. When some one has told 
me of something I happened to say that has been 
helpful, 1 do not remember aught about it. I under- 
stand the word-picture of Jesus wherein he makes the 
commended ask in astonishment, 
“When saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in? ... or when 
saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee?” Our best 
work is often done unconsciously. 
The best definition I know of a 
gentleman is “one who is never 
discourteous unconsciously.” 
This is another way of saying 
that we do our best work by being 
what we are if we are what we 
should be, which surely a minister 
ought to be. 

I move ever from certainty to 
uncertainty. Ina college sermon I 
once said, “There are some things 
of which we are certain, and one 
of them is that we have free will.” 
At the criticism of the sermon, 
the old doctor, a man of years, 
said, “I’m glad that you are cer- 
tain of free will, for I am not; in 
fact, I have few certainties.” My 
certainties grow fewer and fewer, 
and sometimes I am inclined to 
regret that it is so. 

When the articles printed in 
Tue Curistian Recister [ “Out of 
Old Paths”] were kindly allowed 
to be put into book form, by some 
unexplained chance one of the copies got into the hands 
of the literary critic of the Manchester Examiner, who 
wrote a two-column article on it, headed “A Man 
without a Gospel.” The writer was a Methodist, and 
from his viewpoint was perfectly justified in his cap- 
tion. I am without such a gospel as he means. 

I have no complete and condensed gospel. I only 
know of working out one’s salvation with fear and 
trembling. I have no plan of salvation in tabloid form. 
In a different sense I, however, have a gospel. I believe 
that all life is purposeful. I believe in a Power Behind 
that directs the purpose, and that if we live according 
to the highest revelation of that Power, live in the 
Spirit, then all is well. God to me is a loving Power, 
and if I seek to love and serve in love, all is right, no 
matter what betide. No harm can befall a good man. 
What seems ill has a purpose to serve, and the seeming 
worst of ills can be used so as to become the greatest 
of blessings. The good news means to me that we 
are surrounded by the arms of God. As one whom 
his mother comforteth, so is each person everywhere 
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and at all times. But if I isolate separate events and 
look at single day’s happenings, I must be silent in 
modesty. I see the small portion of railway track 
that passes my door, and if that were all, I should be 
at a loss for an explanation; but I must bear in mind 
the starting-point and the terminus. Of the separate 
processes of the different departments of the factory 
I am not an expert, but when I see the finished machine 
I see a meaning that embraces the whole of the works. 
More and more, dogmatic certainty either orthodox 
or heterodox is distasteful, and when I hear one de 
claiming in this vein I always recall Goldsmith’s 
words: oe as 
H’en though vanquished he could argue still; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 


And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all it knew. 


I also speculate whether in a few days it will not be 
said: 

Past is all his fame; the very spot 

Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. 


Another change of which I am deeply conscious is 
that which comes from a revaluation of the things of 
life. We need constantly a reappraisement of values. 
It is well to revalue what we call sins, and well to 
examine what are deemed virtues. What seems worth 
while in August may seem paltry in September. What 
once seemed pure gold may later, like the Kaiser’s 
cup, be only plated. A triumph may prove itself 
eventually to be a tragedy, and a failure a noble suc- 
cess. I have often stood in a railway station in the 
West and marveled at the huge engines that pulled the 
loads over the Continental Divide. Later I have stood 
on one of the mountains and watched the slow moving 
of the trains across the desert. The engine and all 
its load seemed but as an insignificant worm crawling 
on its way. With the crowd some things seem very 
important; the same things viewed from God’s uplands 
are paltry trivialities. We need often to revalue. 

Some things that once seemed tremendously impor- 
tant are now almost comical in their littleness. It was 
a matter of life and death once that I should supply 
statistics to the denominational authorities, and if I 
saw a laudatory paragraph in a paper about any work 
of mine I was in a seventh heaven. Now—well, I 
won’t say anything. Once the crowded attendances 
were the highlands of my life, and the small class as 
a weariness of the flesh. When I left Manchester one 
of the best. workers in the church said to me, “I shall 
always be thankful for the help you gave me in the 
Bible class.” There was an attendance of less than a 
dozen. I have learnt from other sources that the 
work of that class is the most abiding of my work in 
my second pastorate. 

Full tins are in the cellars out of sight; it is only 
the empty ones that we see about our roads. So the 
things that men fix their gaze upon are often the empty 
things; the full things of life are out of sight. The 
headlines which thousands read have no value, while 
the best thoughts of man often lie on neglected shelves. 

In a minister’s life it is often in the small meetings 
that the seeds like those of the mustard-tree are sown, 
and his spectacular deeds are but as rubber balloons. 
The bigger they are blown, the sooner they will burst. 

With changed values necessarily comes changed em- 
phasis. A strong organization was once the end of 
my work. Now it is the means to an end, and the end 
is a life. To produce life, character, and being is the 
work to which I would devote myself. Nationality, 
civilization, and churches are all means and nothing 
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more. If they fail in producing lives, they are doomed. 
They are roads to the Holy City. If we play forever 
upon them, we never reach the shining streets. Unless 
the church with which I am associated produces lives, 
it isa failure. Only by such a product does it justify 
its existence. 

Our task’s not done by sword, or tongue, or pen, 

There’s but one way. God make us better men. 


To-day we are immersed in the questions concerned 
with the Near East. A short time ago, all we could 
think of was the Great War. Soon it will all be 
elections. What will men think of these subjects a 
few years hence? We have all read of the Punic and 
Gallic wars, but what is more indelibly written in 
the moral history of life is the degradation of the City 
of the Seven Hills, and because of the lives of the pri- 
vate citizens of that capital the nation passed.* The 
great judgment of the future will be on our lives and 
by them we shall endure or pass. Lives, and lives 
alone, are the keys to the rooms of life or death. How 
can we best produce these lives? First I will speak 
of the means that seem to me to be unsuccessful. I 
am distrustful of popularity. We have all seen 
churches that, owing perhaps to the popular methods 
of their minister, have enjoyed a noteworthy popu- 
larity. The seats are filled; the organization on the 
surface is all that can be desired; all seems well,—and 
here is one church that is not failing. Then the minis- 
ter removes to another church. The crowds disappear 
like the mists before the summer sun. When a stu- 
dent, I had to preach in the pulpit of one of England’s 
most popular preachers. I happened to be the supply 
on the very first Sunday after his departure to a 
larger church. I spent a miserable Saturday night and 
went to the church in a stage-fright. There were about 
120 present in a church seating 1,500. At the close 
of the service I mentioned the smallness of the con- 
gregation, and a deacon said, “Oh, we were not sur- 
prised, for it was always so when our minister was 
away.” 

I understand somewhat the necessary effect of a per- 
sonality, but unless somehow the Sunday worship 
leads the worshipers beyond the man to God, no matter 
whether the worshipers be many or few, there is no 
abiding success. The man in the pulpit is only the 
guide who is pointing the way to God’s treasure-house, 
and if by any means conscious or unconscious he rivets 
the attention on himself, he is not doing the work to 
which he has been called. The problem before us is 
an extremely difficult one, for it is, How can I give 
of my whole being to my sermon and at the same time 
make the hearers forget me in the gospel I am preach- 
ing? How can I use all my powers and yet let those 
powers be utterly forgotten in the message I am giving? 
The best glass is that which one does not see at all, 
but only the picture outside. The real preacher is 
not seen; only the fair landscape of God’s country to 
which he is pointing is visible. I do not know how a 
man can be a giant among preachers and yet can so 
create a love of God that he himself is of no account 
because of the treasure which his hearers have found ; 
but I do know that the mere ability to gather and 
interest a crowd is not a guarantee that he is so doing. 

I am distrustful of surface aids to popularity. 
Catchy subjects, epigrammatic titles, popular slogans, 


*EpiTor’s Norr.—One reason the Roman Empire went down was that 


her political system did not permit the people to have moral responsi- 
bility for the Empire, as we have it in our country. No matter how 
good a man might be, he could not save his country—or himself, 
indeed. Ile was restrained from taking his part in the common life. 
There is no such thing as a “private citizen.’ 
of another. We are all public citizens, ‘ 


We are members one 
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widely advertised musical programs, and a moving- 
picture outfit will help in attracting a crowd. I heard 
a minister say not long ago after a large church audi- 
ence had gathered to see a picture: “I have little pa- 
tience with a church that has empty pews. People will 
come if you give them what they want.” I knew that 
before he spoke, but when the people are so collected, 
do we then make them feel that they are in the Holy of 
Holies? The church is the high land from which yearn- 
ing men and women see the beauties of the Holy Land. 
Do let us be careful that we do not create an atmos- 
phere that causes fogs to arise and obscure the vision. 
While certain that use should be made of the press, 
I fear undignified advertising. Do not let us enter 
into the pandemonium raised by the many confident 
advertisers of the day. I blush with shame if the 
church enters into competition with other advertisers 
of amusements. I like the words in Nehemiah, “I am 
doing a great work, so that I cannot come down.” 

Less and less do I care for sermons on passing topics 
or questions. Passing questions pass. They are often 
but the ripples caused by a stray puff of wind. There 
are deep realities that man must face, and eternal 
questions that he must try to answer. [From the earli- 
est man to the latest there have been similar spiritual 
problems to solve, and how these great problems are 
solved decides the way in which the lesser nine-day 
difficulties are disposed of. The work of the church 
is not to erect a wing that will attract the momentary 
attention of passers-by, but to lay a firm foundation 
for the whole building, a foundation firm and immov- 
able no matter what calls are made upon it by the 
builders. 

A problem novel may be the season’s best seller, 
but it will be forgotten while thinkers will still turn 
to the masterpieces. I doubt if the reader knows the 
best seller of 1910, but we all Know the book of Job, 
Faust, Hamlet, and the Divine Comedy. The glow of 
a train attracts as it rushes by in the night, but even 
though it have on board a monarch it is soon lost to 


sight; the steady movements of God’s great planets 


last for aye. 

On Sunday we have to do with the great verities. 
I do not forget that the church has somewhat to say 
on the fleeting things of a day; I do not overlook the 
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problems of a present-day civilization: rather do I 
wish so to fire men with divine zeal that they cannot 
but try to work out the salvation of the world. I 
want men and women to be so enrapt with the vision 
of the Heavenly City on the Sabbath, that they are 
compelled to cry with Blake: 
I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall the sword sleep in my hand, 


Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 


One day we spend alone with God, and then we spend 
six trying to put into life, individual and collective, 
the glories we saw, the inspiration we felt, and the 
holy beauties that enthralled us. 

By all means let the church speak on the needs of 
the day, but that she may speak wisely she must have 
time with her Lord. She must first of all sit at his 
feet, then she can tell of the lessons she learnt there. 
This leads me to mention the criticisms that are ever 
being passed on the church. Critics are like Charles 
Dudley Warner’s “pusley,”—they ever grow. 

We hear, “The church is failing; the church is not 
fulfilling her mission; the church did not stop the 
war; the church has not abolished the slums; the 
church has not taken away the evils of industrialism.” 
The one criticism that would show real insight is not 
made, namely, ‘The church has too often busied itself 
with temporal interests, and forgotten its high calling.” 
We have been apt to overlook the lesson of the great- 
est of spiritual geniuses, “Who made me a divider 
amongst you?” and forgotten the fact that if the 
brothers had had the spirit of Jesus, there would never 
have been the need for the putting of the question. 
The church’s work is to produce “saved” men and then 
set such men to the work of finding a way for the sal- 
vation of the world. 

The tiny twig is drifted about by any stray current, 
but the great ocean-liner plows steadily its way across 
the sea. Little men fuss about trying to make head- 
way: strong men get their goal and steadily move 
thitherward. Much of the noise of life has no value, 
and an excited crowd is more prone to do harm than 
good. Ten real men would have saved the city, and it 
is with the making of those ten that we are concerned. 

(To be concluded) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Open Letter to Dean Brown 
My dear Sir:— 

Your stimulating address to the convention of the League of 
Unitarian Laymen, as reported in THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
suggests comment from an angle hardly touched by you. 

You criticise Mr. Vanderbilt not so much for having left a 
large fortune at his death as for having gathered it during his 
life, and your conclusion is that “if every man had all that he 
earns by some service actually rendered to society by the labor 
of hands or brain, as the case may be, and if no man had any 
more than he earns by some such service, the whole industrial 
question would be settled.” Perhaps you will agree that this 
formula hardly affords a workable solution of the problem 
you present. 

The illustrations you give of the clergyman and the physician 
may apply to the single employer with a limited number of 
employees, but throw little light on the problem of the man- 
agement of a large industrial enterprise responsible to stock- 
holders on the one hand and employees on the other, both 
numerous and practically unknown. Such management may 
be governed by practical expediency, but may hesitate to 
spend what they deem the stockholders’ money in raising 
wages above, or lowering rates below, market conditions. Is 


not your criticism of Vanderbilt as the stockholder rather than 
as railroad manager? 

We are all rendering service to society in greater or less 
degree according to our station. Vanderbilt greatly cheapened 
the cost of food by cheapening transportation. Mr. Rocke- 
feller greatly cheapened the cost of oil. The question which 
troubles society is how much these men should be paid for 
their services. Some think they have been paid too much; 
but how much is too much? ‘The world has long sought an 
answer and has never been able to reach any other conclusion 
than “pay yourself all you can honestly get.” Theoretical 
socialism may be the answer, but neither the voluntary variety 
at Brook Farm nor the enforced variety of Soviet Russia satis- 
fies the world. 

The question to the human conscience of “How did you get 
it?” elicits such varied answers, economic and conventional, 
that the question becomes futile. The question “Now that 
you have got it, what do you propose to do with it?” brings 
answers so far tinged with self-, or family, indulgence that 
conscience is quite willing to evade a direct answer. 

A professional man once remarked that he did not feel justi- 
fied in accepting the fees his clients were willing to pay, as he 
eould not feel he had earned them. He would not, however, 
answer the question whether what he really meant to say 
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was either that he believed these clients could make a better 
use than he of the money they were willing to pay or that he 
did not have the moral courage to undertake the expenditure 
himself. 

Mr. Vanderbilt evidently did not agree with Mr. Carnegie, 
who intended to die poor. While Mr. Carnegie may not 
have been wholly successful in his aim, the world is greatly 
better off for his call to duty. Whether Mr. Rockefeller dies 
poor or not, the world will be a better place to live in through 
his call to duty. You may recall, sir, the story in Wilson's 
Third Reader of the miser of Marseilles who was daily hooted 
in the streets for his. grasping and miserly habits, but on his 
death his large fortune was left to build the works that now 
supply his city with pure water. Here in Boston, Arioch 
Wentworth, who was not noted for liberal expenditure in his 
life, left his large forttme t6 found a school for boys wishing 
to learn a mechanic’s trade. 

Is not the real question “Now that you have it, what do 
you propose to do with it?’ The answer is always embarrass- 
ing. It evidently is not socialism. We talk of giving our 
children “advantages” by which we mean advantages that other 
children do not have. Every educational, charitable, and reli- 
gious institution has its hands out begging for means with 
which to extend its work. There is hardly a limit to the 
amount that can be expended for the betterment of mankind 
by social institutions. We talk about the American standard 
of living, meaning thereby the minimum; why not a Christian 
standard—a maximum? With such a standard what a surplus 
of wealth would there be for the betterment of human condi- 
tions under that will-o’-the-wisp slogan—the brotherhood of 
man. 

This question “What are you going to do with it?” is not 
merely for the rich. There is the man with the one talent as 
well as the man with the ten talents. The application is uni- 
versal and constitutes an argumentum ad hominem that calls 
for answer. 


(Signed) Epmunp A. WHITMAN. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., October 5, 1922. 
[We submitted the letter to Dean Brown, who prefers not 


to make reply. We invite comment on Mr. Whitman's letter 
and on Dean Brown’s address.—THE Eprror.] 


Immortality and Certainty 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


It is apparent from the article by “A Laywoman” and the 
letter by Mr. Ashley that there is a distinct line of cleavage 
in our religious body between those who believe that personal 
immortality is a fact of the highest consequence and the deepest 
significance and those who hold to a vague conception of some 
kind of impersonal immortality. If I were “A Laywoman,” I 
would never enter the doors of a church that repudiated the 
central fact of the Christian faith, viz., that our human life is 
a personal conscious life in and with God throughout eternity. 
I could have nothing to do with a church, whether it called 
itself Unitarian or not, where “the Easter story was not read, 
the Easter service was not used, the Easter hymns were not 
sung.” Such a church is not a Christian church: it would be 
much more honest for it to call itself an ethical culture so- 
ciety. What strength or comfort or peace would ever come to 
sorrowing souls from such a pulpit and such a service? 

In a letter written to me ten years ago by Dr. James H. 
Hyslop, secretary of the American Society for Psychical Re- 
search, of which I have been an associate member many years, 
referring to the Christian belief in personal immortality, he 
used these words: “I hope that what I have to say may help 
you to feel confidence that the order of nature is on our 
side... . But I hope that the future will enable people to see 
the belief in the light of scientific method and results, just 
as they do Copernican astronomy and Newtonian gravitation 
-and do not require the personal evidence to be convinced. I feel, 
myself, that the proof is better than it is for the doctrine of 
evolution, which I hold as proved.” 

There are many Unitarians who believe as I do that on the 
first Easter Day Jesus was manifested to his disciples, not 
in the physical body which had died, but in the spiritual or 
ethereal body, and that the Christian Church is built on the 
revelation of Christ’s continued personal life. For twenty-five 
years I have preached and taught this faith, and every year 
I try to enter more and more deeply into “the power of an 
endless life.” 

If any persons new to our ranks question whether this be 
Unitarianism, let them read the pages of William Henry Fur- 
ness and James Freeman Clarke and Minot Judson Savage. 
“Out of date,” do I hear? Never “out of date,’ because they 
taught the truths of eternity. 
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“Unitarianism must abandon this practice” of celebrating 
Easter, we are told. It will never abandon this practice so 
long as men and women who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians preach in its pulpits and worship in its pews. 

If we wish to become the great Free Christian Church of 
America, we must abandon this negative destructive preaching 
and teaching about God and immortality. Any chureh that 
ecoquets with barren chilling ideas of religion will soon be 
engaged in a meditation with death. I for one love the ministry 
and the church to which I have dedicated my life so passion- 
ately that I must bear witness to the truth that is in me, not 
alone on Easter Day, but on every day of my life. Personal 
immortality is not a perhaps: it is a certainty, borne witness 
to by Christ and all Christlike souls. 

To the article by “A Laywoman” I say Amen and Amen! 


SourH PARISH, PortsMouTH, N.H. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 


The Russian Whirlwind 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your invitation to the public to respond to Mr. Aronsberg’s 
letter in your issue of September 7 should not be overlooked 
by friends of Russia, among whom I reckon myself one. The 
article is thought-provoking, and with one of its affirmations 
every one who understands anything of present conditions 
in Russia will find himself in hearty agreement. I refer to 
the assertion that the reconstruction of that tormented country 
must come from within, and out of the masses of the peasantry. 
Russians in Europe count not least among the benefits which 
America has showered upon their native land that of her non- 
intervention in Russian politics and civil war. She sueccors, 
but does not seek to guide, still less to coerce, a country of 
whom other countries are profoundly ignorant. 

European nations adopting the contrary’ system have been 
instrumental in prolonging Russia’s agony, and fastening Bol- 
shevik rule more firmly upon her. Each Russian general in 
accepting foreign aid wrought his own destruction, for he 
arrayed the masses of the peasantry against him. Kolchak, 
Denikine, and Wrangel were regarded by the peasants as 
enemies and traitors to their country not so much because 
their aim was understood to be the re-establishment of an 
imperial government (though that also was distinctly contrary 
to popular opinion), as,because the millions of Russia pro- 
foundly distrusted the motives of the powers who sent troops 
to fight on Russian soil. The Russian moujik is often illiterate, 
but seldom stupid. He understands very well that disinter- 
estedness is a word unknown in the bright lexicon of European 
statesmanship. He might not want Bolshevik rule, but still 
less did he wish a return to imperialism, and least of all to 
see his country parceled out into spheres of French and English 
influence. These expeditions had thus the net effect of im- 
mensely strengthening the Bolshevik position by rallying the 
peasants to its ranks under the guise of common effort against 
a foreign foe. 

Secondly, where but from the ranks of the peasantry may 
Russia’s ultimate salvation be expected?) Her nobles and 
intelligentsia are in exile, or they have been massacred, or 
died of want. The very few who remain in the country have 
neither the material nor the moral force needed to organize 
revolt. Only the Russian peasantry has the necessary qualifi- 
cations. Though oppressed, and as they say of themselves, 
“dark,” i.e., without education, they are natural thinkers, 
inspired by a profound love of, and belief in, the ideal Russia ; 
and they are numerically strong. If they have been led away 
by communist visions, the years have brought them a rude 
awakening. They represent the earth, the soul of the people, 
as opposed to the demagogues who are now their rulers. 

Where the reader who knows something of Russia may 
experience a sense of disharmony with Mr. Aronsberg’s position 
is the lightheartedness with which he appears to accept the 
destruction of all that was fine and beautiful in Russian social 
life, as well as of all that was evil and oppressive. Admitted 
that the Government was brutally tyrannical, that the nobles 
and the rich were soft and selfish through lives of luxury and 
freedom from effort, that many—perhaps most—were selfishly 
oblivious of their responsibilities to their country and their 
peasantry, it yet remains a fact that Russia before the reyolu- 
tion presented to a large number of middle-class people a life 
more nearly approaching the ideal of simple healthy human 
happiness than that of any other European country. To talk 
with foreigners who have spent years in old Russia is to hear 
always the same story repeated. “It was a paradise,” said 
lately a Swiss gentleman who had spent the better part of 
his life as a business man in Russia. “I am glad to be old now, 
to have but few years left in which to think of Russia as 
the war and communism have made her.” Substantially that 
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is what all former residents of Russia say, without distinction 


= 


of nationality, while some, who have lost to the Bolsheviks 
all that they possessed, even to health itself, do not hesitate 
to declare their intention of going back to live in Russia as 
soon as order shall be established. What do they dream of 
finding? The old Russia is dead, drowned in its own blood. 

pan this tragic change which has come over the country is 
mirrored in its simple sons. The Russian of to-day, wherever 
lie may be found, is no longer the Russian of pre-revolutionary 
years. He has lost the charm, the something indefinable, which 
made him singularly attractive and interesting. Perhaps it 
was a certain simplicity, sweetness of nature, and unspoiled- 
ness, hard to describe. 

To some it may not seem important that he has also lost 
his religion, while to others the spectacle of the downfall of a 
great church, of the extinction of religious faith in a com- 
munity, appears tragic and phenomenal. The simple Russian 
of before the war usually found his great interest and his moral 
support in the myriad observances of his church. Three years 
Jater he lived and died without any spiritual aid or consolation. 
That he threw away his Hvangilia, his ikon, and the cross he 
wore on his breast, will seem to many a matter of small import, 
but that thousands should die with a feeling of utter betrayal 
by God and man—that surely is a tragic fact in history. 

“They betrayed us everywhere,” one said, dying in a French 
hospital. “Our priests betrayed us, our government betrayed 
us; they betrayed us in Germany, they betrayed us in France. 
Why should we believe in anything any more?” 
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Those cities slowly dying; those true stories of ordinary 
lives, beside which the tragedies of antiquity seem tame and 
colorless; a nation’s religion; all of its material prosperity 
and happiness; millions of its children, youth, and talent 
destroyed from.the face of the earth; its moral standards and 
disciplines swept away for a generation; an everyday life so 
harmonious and agreeable that even strangers were captivated 
and became Russian at heart,—surely these things demand 
more than the single tear which Mr. Aronsberg permits. 

Something may result in Russia out of the whirlwind of 
destruction that will be worth the price, but without doubt 
the destruction is tremendous and the price of future good is 
well paid in advance. IKATHERINE WELLER. 

Pracun, September 27, 1922. 


Pacifists and Pacifists 


To the Hditor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


How many of us Unitarians who could not bear pacifists 
during the war because they talked peace when Germany was 
ruthlessly destroying innocent wives and children are ourselves 
pacifists when brewers and others are working day and night 
and Sundays to bring back again in America the saloon, which 
was proved to be the heartless, tireless foe of women and 
children? W. R. CLarKeE. 


Saco, Mp. 


Lloyd George Speaks his Heart 


This word from Lloyd George, spoken 
in his last days as Premier, in the church 
of his boyhood, the Calvinistic Method- 
ist church of Criccieth, Wales, should 
be read by young men who look up- 
ward: “Mr. Davies has also told you that 
I haye climbed the mountain of fame, 
responsibility, and honor, and in one sense 
that is true, but, dear friends, let me 
assure you that the mountain is not an 
ideal place for any of us. There isn’t 
much peace there—no real rest and com- 
fort. The higher you climb, the colder it 
becomes. How exposed and bleak it is! 
You are at the mercy of the storm and 
the tempest. The wind makes sport of 
you. On the mountain a man feels very 
lonely. Often thick mist envelops him, 
and he misses his way; he can see hardly 
a yard ahead. What is the good of a 
telescope in the mist? When a person 
thinks he is on the right path, suddenly 
he comes to a part where he cannot go 
any further, and a deep chasm opens be- 
‘fore him. He retraces his steps and makes 
an effort to regain the path from which he 
strayed. Yes, that is the lot of the man 
who attempts to climb the mountain.” 


The Only Difficulty! 


According to Rt. Rev. William Bently, 
Assistant Bishop of Jamaica, genuine 
progress toward Christian unity is being 
made in that island. To quote his own 
words: “We have already organized a 
friendly conference planned to include all 
the Christian churches in Jamaica. It 
has now become a somewhat more formal 
body. Unfortunately, the Roman Catho- 
lies, though they are extremely friendly, 
do not feel free to participate in it. The 
only difficulty we have encountered so 


far is in the recognition of each other’s 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


orders. On matters of belief and creed 
we are almost at one. This is all the more 
important in that most of the denomina- 
tions are represented in Jamaica—Angli- 
can, Baptist, Congregational, ete. A broad 
Christian spirit is being exhibited by the 
various participants in the conferences, 
and it augurs well for the future. All de- 
nominations, including the Roman Catho- 
lic, maintain extremely friendly relations 
with each other on matters of government 
and education.” 


Theologica] Students of Europe 

The theological seminaries of Europe are 
filled with young men who have served 
in the war. These seminaries are located 
in DPngland, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and France. This appears to be 
evidence that the war persuaded young 
men to think seriously of their personal 
responsibilities to the social order to pre- 
vent war. 


Several Important Refusals 

The triennial Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, held at Portland, 
Ore., has just concluded its sessions. The 
two most important subjects under con- 
sideration were the status of women in 
the church and the question of entrance 
into the Federal Council of Churches. 
The House of Deputies recommended that 
women become lay readers, and that 
deaconesses should be recognized as an 
order of the ministry, but neither recom- 
mendation was accepted by the bishops. 
The bishops voted to admit women to the 
House of Deputies, but the Deputies re- 
jected the motion. More important was 
the refusal of the Convention to enter 
the Federal Council. The bishops voted 
fifty-seven to thirty-one in favor of par- 
ticipation in the Council; the clergy voted 
by a majority of five to enter the Council ; 
but the lay element voted by one-half a 


from a 
participate. 
sider the matter further. 


missionary district not to 
A motion was passed to con- 


yote 


Rome Calls for More Priests 


There is no question about the appeal 
the priesthood makes to Catholic young 
men. The Catholic Missions Crusade, 
with an enrollment of more than 200,000, 
is largely responsible for getting this 
appeal out among Catholic parishes. As 
a result, several seminaries are to be en- 
larged, and three large ones built. The 
new seminaries will be located at the 
strategic religious centers—Chicago, New 
Orleans, and Washington. The number 
of candidates for the priesthood was 6,006 
ten years ago. To-day it is 8,698. The 
demands, however, are not yet met, espe- 
cially in the South and Southwest. Now 
that Louvain University and the wuniver- 
sities at Paris and Rome are being en- 
larged, numbers of Americans will go to 
these institutions to complete their studies. 
By no means the least influential factor 
in this increase of candidates is the cathe- 
dral college system recently established 
for the purpose of training boys who will 
enter the priesthood. 


Lutheran Women 
Wonderful Gleaners 


Few women's bodies are more active 
than the Woman’s Missionary Society of 
the United Imtheran Church, founded 
four years ago. The Society raised $261,000 
the first two years of its existence. The 
past two years it reports having voted 
gifts of $650,000. This money is in addi- 
tion to that going to local and state causes. 
The agencies that will benefit are foreign 
missions, home missions, education and 
inner missions, the last including work. 
done by Lutherans in cities for social 
relief and similar benevolences. 
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Ecce Homo! 
FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 


These lectures* by Professor Cross of 
Rochester at the Convocation of the Yale 
Divinity School compel serious attention. 
They are addressed to minds trained in 
the natural sciences and possessing criti- 
eal historical judgment,* minds that in- 
evitably question the old presupposition of 
an authoritative deposit of truth miracu- 
lously given, found in canonical Scrip- 
tures or the pronouncements of a priestly 
order. With such readers Professor Cross 
with scrupulous intelligence and spiritual 
discernment considers the question, What 
does the Christian religion bring to pass 
in the life of humanity as its own achieve- 
ment? When the modern man answers 
that question, not by an arbitrary indi- 
vidual judgment, but by the necessities 
of a personality shaped by all the past, 
be is restoring, re-creating Christianity 
for his own life. Christianity, so studied 
and so re-experienced, is the discovery, 
by virtue of the impact of the person- 
ality of Jesus, of the perfect personality 
spiritually sovereign over us, the vision 
of the Better World, and an interpreta- 
tion of the whole cosmos in accordance 
with the significance of personality as 
disclosed to us through our reception of 
the life of Jesus. 

Christianity as experience is character- 
ized by the domination exercised by the 
personality of Jesus. This is the subject 
of study, and the result is singularly har- 
monious with Channing’s discourse on 
the Imitableness of Christ’s Character. 
The inquirer who is addressed will ignore 
the stories of miracles, will doubt our 
ability to isolate accurately the teaching 
of Jesus or to determine the exact verbal 
form of his utterances. In the New Tes- 
tament, however, he will find Jesus as he 
wrote himself in the hearts around him. 
Here there is not only what Jesus con- 
tributed by personal contact, but also the 
spiritual inheritance of these people and 
the natural fruitage of their own spon- 
taneous spiritual activities. ‘They filled 
the portrait with the whole wealth of 
their spiritual nature.” “The all-inspiring 
personality of Jesus wakened men to the 
consciousness of an ideal that was so in- 
timately united with his actual life that 
it must, perforce, forever after bear his 
name,” 

The student of Schleiermacher will have 
special satisfaction in these careful and 
illuminating statements, and all will 
heartily assent to Professor Cross when 
he comments on the historical process by 
which the imitable and evocative person- 
ality of Jesus was obscured or subsumed 
in the Christ of impersonal cosmic power 
or other conceptions that removed him 
from the lives of men. Professor Cross 
shows with moving force what personal 
ideal is thus revealed through the impact 


*CRBATIVE CHRISTIANITY, A STUDY OF THE 
GENIUS OF THH CHRISTIAN FaitH. By George 
oe New York: The Macmillan Company. 


of Jesus and how it necessitates an inter- 
pretation of the cosmic whole consonant 
with the supreme worth of personality so 
revealed. ’ 

Many a man has dismissed the old dog- 
mas and yet in his own bosom cannot 
dismiss the need of self-identification with 
Jesus as symbol of his own highest as- 
piration. If he meditates on this book, 
he may find that he has re-created Chris- 
tianity in his own soul. 


Applied Christianity 

CHRISTIANITY AND PROBLEMS 

Tun Bross Lecturps ror 1921. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This little book contains five lectures 
delivered before Lake Forest College. 
John Huston Finley opens the course with 
an attractive address, “From Generation 
to Generation.” Paul Elmer More de- 
votes himself in “Religion and Social Dis- 
content” to an attack on the philosophy 
of Professor Dewey. Robert Bruce Tay- 
lor in “Personal Religion and Public 
Morals” points out that “public morals 
are what personal religion makes them,” 
and rightly argues that more attention be 
given to the cultivation of personal reli- 
gion. Charles Forster Kent writes on 
“Jesus’ Social Plan,’ and Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, on “The Teachings of Jesus as 
Factors in International Politics.” These 
two papers give a condensed statement 
of whatever may be said for Jesus as 
preacher of a social gospel. Much that 
is excellent is said about Jesus’ dislike of 
hypocrisy and love of open truth, which 
would shut out secret diplomacy if fol- 
lowed; his belief in the worth and social 
responsibility of the individual, which is 
the basis of democracy; and his ideal of 
a fraternal community as a corrective of 
social jealousy and unrest. Yet a certain 
hardness in the treatment suggests that 
the social framework into which they try 
to put the teaching of Jesus belongs to 
our age rather than to his. When Pro- 
fessor Jenks says that international prob- 
lems approached in the spirit and teach- 
ing of Jesus would he handled “in the 
light of reason and common sense and 
the practical,’ or when Professor Kent 
declares Jesus to have been “a practical 
man of affairs,’ with a “definite social 
plan,” the attractive glow of the Master’s 
daring and youthful adventure in a great 
faith seems to disappear. It is a question 
whether any picture of a great and orig- 
inal spiritual genius remains. Reise Lis 


or Topay. 
New York: 


Emotional Argument 

Facine THH Crisis: A STuDY IN PRESHNT- 
Day SocraL AND R®LIGIOUS PROBLEMS. By 
Sherwood Hddy. New York: George H, Doran 
Company. 

This book of moderate size contains a 
moderate amount of thought and a good 
deal of sentimental oratory. It consists 
of lectures given before two Methodist 
colleges. In Part I it disposes of such 
religious and philosophical questions as 
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Jesus, God, Evil, Immortality, Miracles, 


and Evolution. In Part II it deals in 
equally easy-going fashion with such in- 
dustrial questions as Race, War, Wealth 
and Poverty, Collective Bargaining, and 
the Open Shop. The effect of the senti- 
mental approach to every question ap- 
pears when in one chapter the author 
uses his oratory to justify miracles and 
in another chapter uses it to justify evo- 
lution. Why not be good-natured both 
toward wonderful events taking place out- 
side of the laws of the universe and to 
a theory which makes everything take 
place according to law? What the author 
seems to overlook is that the same senti- 
mental point of view would equally well 
justify the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
the Infallibility of the Pope, and the 
claims of One Holy Roman Church. In 
favor of the book it may be said that it 
is easy and pleasant reading, and that on 
the whole its spirit is forward-looking in 
regard to a relaxing of theological dogmas 
and in regard to new and more humane 
social theories. But minds more devoted 
to logic and to hard facts may not find 
all the problems as easy to talk about. 


R. S. L. 
Prison Rescue Work 
In THD SHADOW OF THR WALL. By Harriette 
B. Gunn. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House. 


Mrs. Gunn’s husband was chaplain in 
two Iowa prisons for twenty-five years, 
and her book records the fruitful work 
accomplished among prisoners during that 
period by husband and wife. Devoid of 
literary merit, and filled with an outworn 
theological phraseology, which obscures 
the vital truths of religion, the book is, 
nevertheless, a testimony to the redemp- 
tive power of love under the most. dis- 
couraging circumstances. CU Ride 


How to Pray 


THH PHILOSOPHY OF PrAyER. By O. K. 
Mahoney. New York: The Abingdon Press. 

A brief discussion of the rational basis 
of prayer, by a Methodist preacher. Most 
of us, as the world widens about us and 
life becomes more complex, need to be 
reassured concerning the efficiency of 
prayer and taught again how to pray. 
Well, here is a thoughtful and conscien- 
tious teacher who blinks none of the 
difficulties that naturally suggest them- 
selves to one familiar with modern science 
and philosophy. “Prayer,” says Mr. Ma- 
honey, “is one form of spiritual power 
among others. It has its normal part 
and portion in life. Giving it larger 
powers than it rightfully possesses will 
discredit it, perhaps entirely, and turn 
men from its practice. It is one form of 
influence that is exerted by a personal 
being in a world that is grounded in a 
personal Cause that has for its main busi- 
ness the development of personal life and 
the realization of values which can haye 
meaning only fdr personal minds.” Of 
course that last statement is rather in- 
clusive and challenging. But it is val- 
iantly championed in the chapter on 
“Prayer and the World Order,” in which 
the author reaches the climax of his ar- 
gument. A. M. L. 


_ 
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A Canadian Amiel 
THE WAYFARER: LOAVES FROM A WANDERER’S 
Loe. By James Edward Ward. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company. 
These meditations on the meaning of 
life owe something, as the author ac- 


knowledges, to Amiel; and those who like ~ 


Amiel’s Journal will find many helpful 
thoughts in this little book. Its attitude 
toward life may be illustrated from the 
following quotation, which some of our 
ministers may like to add to any collec- 
tion of readings from secular authors 
which they may use as part of the Sunday 
service in addition to the usual readings 
from the Bible: “Is this not life’s ideal, 
to feel each throb of the heart at the 
instant of its fullest beat; to weigh each 
thought of the mind when it is at its 
greatest vigor; to joy in the pulsing of 
our noblest effort; to live for every mo- 
ment at its best; to ‘strive to work; to 
help, and helping to be helped; to suffer, 
and by suffering to learn sweet sympathy ; 
being perplexed, to see on through per- 
plexity to faith’; to wonder, and in our 


-wonder to learn the truth of God; to wor- 


ship, and worshipping to feel the worth of 
life. Only so we really live in passing 
through life’s vale, and learn to climb the 
height on yonder side o’er which the sun 
sets and whence we see the fuller vision 
of the life beyond.” 


New Evangelistic Sermons 

Tun Gosprn ror Topay. By R. A. Torrey, 
D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

In response to repeated demands from 
his friends, Dr. Torrey has published this 
collection of some recent sermons preached 
in his church in Los Angeles. It is not 
to be expected that liberals will find much 
to inspire them in Dr. Torrey’s conserva- 
tive theology, but they will find these ser- 
mons excellent examples of the worthier 
kind of orthodox evangelism. Gn Ry de 


A Thrilling Cruise : 

Ton CRUISH OF THN HriprocaAMrusS. By 
Alfred F. Loomis. New York: The Century 
Company. 

This book will delight the heart of 
every lover of the briny deep. The au- 
thor, with two companions and helpers, 
navigates his craft, the twenty-eight-foot 
yawl Hippocampus, from New York, down 
the Atlantic seaboard, through the West 
Indies, across the Carribean Sea, to Pan- 
ama, and through the Canal to Balboa 
on the Pacific. The book is replete with 
humor, which, needless to say, adds im- 
mensely to the interest of the tale. Hair- 
breadth escapes from storms, waterspouts, 
rocks, and hurricanes enliven its pages. 
Once the little vessel was nearly sunk by 
the accidental discharge of a cargo of 
great rocks upon her as she lay at anchor 
in Savannah Harbor. Yet she trium- 
phantly survived all dangers and sailed 
proudly into the port of her destination, 
the smallest vessel ever to pass through 
the Panama Canal. Yachtsmen freely 
predicted that a vessel of the type of the 
Hippocampus could never make the jour- 
ney. Mr. Loomis may well take pride in 
his success. The book has a special ap- 
peal to all who love boating. It was 
written from port to port and so contains 
the freshness of first-hand impressions. It 
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will make the reader want to start im- 
mediately upon a similar cruise. The 
book is not a mere record of daily hap- 
penings. It is rich in human interest. 

Ma By ts 


Slight 

THat Yn May Beuirve. By David Keppel. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 

This is a small volume of eighty pages 
attempting to set forth an argument for 
the divinity of Christ, which the author 
finds in the Gospel of St. John. The text 
is mainly a telling of the narratives in 
the Fourth Gospel, the arguments for the 
divinity of Christ being based upon a 
rather liberalistic interpretation of the 
Biblical story. There is in the book no 
serious searching, or questioning of the 
assumption upon which the argument 
rests. It will therefore help the faith 
only of those whose minds have never 
doubted. 


A Glimpse of the Old South 

One WorRLD at A Timp. By Margaret Fuller. 
New York: The Century Company. 

Thoroughly delightful is this account of 
a little girl’s visit to a Southern planta- 
tion many years ago. It is really about 
two visits—one when she was eight, and 
the other three years later. It was not 
the easiest thing in the world for a child 
brought up in a New England home to 
go to live with an aunt and uncle who, 
though they loved her dearly, had no idea 
how to treat a child. The aunt “was 
birdlike—she was so neat and pretty, and 
she came and went like a bird into a 
bird-house, bringing flowers instead of 
straws.” It is the uncle, however, about 
whom the little world of the plantation 
revolved. Eccentric and absent-minded to 
an alarming degree, an atheist in word 
and one of the finest Christians that ever 
lived in deed—here is aman! The author 
makes no definite claim for the absolute 
verity of the book. Perhaps some of the 
incidents are colored a bit to make them 
more suitable for the demands of fiction, 
but on the whole it is most enjoyable 
when taken for “true.” The slender love- 
story so beautifully interpreted by the 
child mind has a _ Barrie-like quality. 
Modern days may be far more efficient, 
but it must be admitted that for charm 
and quiet beauty, one must look back to 
those leisurely days of the old South. 

H. M. P. 
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Citizen, Jr. 


Crrizen, Jr. By Clara Bwing Espey. 
York: The Abingdon Press. 


In its “week-day school series” of books 
for religious training, the Abingdon Press 
is happily freed from the restrictions that 
hamper the courses meant for Sunday- 
schools. The books in this series are 
child-centered, not Bible-centered. When 
lessons are to be taught on Monday or 
Tuesday or Friday, the author is left free 
to consider what the child needs for its 
development and training in right living, 
and to meet that need by materials chosen 
from Bible, poetry, history, fiction,—any- 
where that it may be found. The result 
is good teaching material, well adapted to 
its aim. 

“Citizen, Jr.” is a boy or a girl who is 
living every day as a good citizen of his 
age should live. The lessons are arranged 


New 


in pairs on a given theme. They are 
straight ethical teaching, addressed di- 
rectly to the boy and the girl. Even the 


Introduction is so addressed, telling the 
young students what the teacher might do 
at certain points. Will children like study- 
ing themselves and recording their faults 
and virtues as the exercises require? 
They may surely find here excellent sug- 
gestions for daily conduct in all life’s re- 
lations, and for building fine character. 
The religious motive is behind the treat- 
ment, and rightly often implied instead of 
stated. The interpretations of prayer and 
the communion service are so true, couched 
in such fine terms, that they will meet the 
need of liberal church teachers; nor will 
these find anything in the book that is not 
expressive of the liberal faith. F. B. 


News of Writers 


WHEN WINTER COMES TO MAIN STREET. 
Grant Overton. 
Company. 

Under this clever title, Mr. Overton has 
brought together a succession of chapters 
treating of the work and personality of 
the various writers who publish under 
the Doran imprint. Handsomely printed, 
with an abundance of fine portraits, the 
book is, in reality, an advertisement al- 
together unique. So well, however, has the 
work been done, that the lover of modern 
literature will find it a treasure-house of 
timely information. 


By 
New York: George H. Doran 
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The Brook 


A brook that in the dismal swamps 
Had grown from day to day, 

Eager to see the great wide world, 
Struck out and ran away. 


The morning sunbeams greeted him 
With many a smiling look, 

And airy voices all around 
Cheered on the runtiing brook. 


He slipped along between the hills, 
And crept through grasses tall, 
And stumbled over rocks and stones 

With now and then a fall. 


But on he hastened, finding soon 
A deeper, smoother track— 

Hearing the forward call more loud 
And never turning back. 


At length he reached a little lake 
Enclosed with banks and trees, 

Whose milk-white lilies sent sweet calls 
To butterflies and bees, 


The lake and all surrounding things 
Invited him to stay. 

And there he found a happy home,— 
The brook that ran away. 


When Pop was Peacemaker 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 


Jack scuffed along home, scowling, and 
certain that his hilltop world had turned 
upside down. Everything had looked fine 
when he had started to Andy's for the 
afternoon. Andy had a burro that the 
boys thought was the smartest thing on 
four legs. Pop knew all sorts of funny 
tricks. He would dance around in a circle, 
or open his huge mouth and hee-haw until 
the family begged him to stop the concert. 
Hee-hawing was Pop's only way of singing 
when the boys requested him to favor 
them with a solo. He had often given 
the cook a shock by ambling up the back 
steps and poking his long ears into the 
kitchen. ‘Excuse me but would you kindly 
give a poor starving burro a bite?” was 
what it meant, 

So when Jack took his new box kite and 
hiked that mile up and down hill from 
home to Andy’s ranch he whistled and 
looked forward to a jolly time. “Let’s go 
up Spruce Hill,” Andy had suggested 
after teasing the fat cook for some sand- 
wiches. “Play I’m the pony express carry- 
ing mail in the Wild West the way Buffalo 
Bill used to. Vll ride Pop. You be a wild 
Injun and jump out at me with a toma- 
hawk.” 

Jack didn’t know what had made him 
act contrary. Perhaps it was because 
Andy hadn't thought much of the beauti- 
ful kite. Perhaps both boys “got out of 
bed wrong” that morning. Anyway, in- 
stead of falling in with Andy’s plans as 
usual, Jack remarked, “Well, why can’t 
I be the pony express myself!” 

“But Pop won't do his best tricks for 
you!” retorted Andy, impatiently. Andy 
had red hair, and he had always been the 
leader. “He'll buck and whirl and run 
like a rabbit when I make him. Think 
how exciting it'll be when you jump out 
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of the bushes and yell and Pop starts 
bucking !” 

“And kick me clear home, most likely !” 
muttered Jack. Andy could not under- 
stand this sudden rebellion on Jack’s part, 
and Jack would not play unless he was 


allowed to be the hero part of the time. ° 


So before the afternoon was well begun, 
there was Jack stumping along the home 
trail and looking down his freckled nose. 

“T’'ll never go back, either,” he assured 
a gray squirrel that peeped at him froni 
a pine bough near his gate. “If Andy 
ever wants to play with me again in 
his whole life, he'll come here and I'll 
do the bossing.” 

Jack’s mother was surprised to see him 
home so early. But as the hired man, 
Hank, had gone to town to stay overnight, 
there were plenty of jobs for a husky boy 
like Jack to do. On the big side porch 
were two cots on which Jack and Hank 
slept. Jack enjoyed snuggling up at night, 
only his eyes and the tip of his nose out- 
side of the covers, and looking up at the 
stars, or away at the shadowy hills till 
his eyes gave out. 

When he began to yawn after supper 
he suddenly remembered for the first time 


that he must either come inside or stay. 


out alone. While he was making up his 
mind his mother remarked casually, “Son, 
maybe I’d better fix your bed inside to- 
night. It might be lonesome without 
Hank.” 

Just before his mother spoke, Jack had 
about decided to sleep indoors. But his 
mother’s suggestion put a different light 
on matters. He wasn’t going to run away 
from the dark, not he! So he answered 
carelessly: “Oh, I guess I'll stick to my 
old cot! Lots of stars to-night.” 

His father and mother exchanged glances 
and his mother gave him an extra good- 
night pat as she told him good-night and 
“pleasant dreams.” Jack slept like all 
lively healthy boys. His father declared 
that nothing but a bomb or the breakfast 
bell could waken the boy. But whether 
it was that unwise second piece of blue- 
berry pie at supper, or whether he missed 
his sleeping companion, nobody will ever 
know. At all events he awoke suddenly 
at the very darkest, spookiest time of 
night! 

He was sure there had been a noise, 
as his eyes popped open in the darkness. 
He raised himself up to listen. There was 
no wind. Suddenly his heart did a somer- 
sault. What was that? Something was 
moving stealthily over the pine needles 
by the gate that opened into the big road. 
Jack held his breath, and his heart 
sounded like a trip hammer. Something 
brushed past the bushes along the path, 
and Jack, staring spellbound into the 
darkness, felt cold shivers curl up his 
spine. 

Oh, well, Jack’s common sense told him, 
probably one of the cows had broken out 
of the pasture for a midnight stroll. 
Maybe a horse had strayed out of the 
corral, though Jack himself had locked 
the big gate. Besides, no horse or cow 
could manage to let down the pine sap- 
lings that barred that front gate. Jack 
sat up very stiff and straight and held 
on to his nerve manfully. Probably it 
was because the mountain air was so 
chilly that his hair seemed to stand up 
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straight, too. The next instant something 
large and startling loomed up out of the 
darkness, so close to Jack’s cot that he 
sprang up and threw out both arms to 
push the thing away. He tried to yell, 
but his voice was strangely missing. 
Sniff, sniff, went the goblin, and Jack’s 
hand suddenly touched something long, 
hairy, familiar,—a long wagglesome ear! 

“Pop, you old scamp!” Jack’s voice 
came back again, and he shivered with 
relief this time. Then he laughed and 
laid his cheek close to the friendly nose 
of the impudent trespassing burro. ‘Say, 
old boy, I’m glad it’s you! Prowl about 
all you please, but don’t you dare wake 
me again to-night,” warned Jack, crawl- 
ing back under the covers. ‘“You’re all 
right as a burro, Pop, but don’t try to 
be a burglar. You ran away and what 
will Andy say?” 

Pop sniffed at the pillow, but, finding 
that Jack had no intention of serving a 
midnight lunch, walked off and began 
browsing in a far corner. In the morning 
Jack found the top bars of the gate pushed 
neatly aside. ‘“That’s what woke me up, 
when the rascal dropped them,’ he 
chuckled as he told his parents all about 
his adventure in the dark. ‘Pop has 
opened every gate on the ranch since Andy 
got him. He’s a trick burro.” 

Of course Andy came on the trail of 
his runaway pet, and of course the boys 
had both forgotten all about the quarrel of 
the day before. When Andy left he 
called back carelessly, “Come over to- 
morrow and we'll take turns riding Pop.” 

“All right,” grinned Jack, “but you 
don’t need to send Pop over at midnight 
to see how I’m getting along.” 

Andy chuckled, and wise old Pop turned 
to say good-by in burro language, and his 
comical glance seemed to boast, “Well, - 
boys, I fixed things up, anyway.” 

[All rights reserved] 


The Sweet Bouquet 
MARTHA SAGE 


When Dr. and Mrs. Judson went to 
Europe, they sent Gerald and Janet to 
Grandma and Grandpa in the country. 
Their trunks unpacked, clothes hung in 
the closet, each given a drawer in which 
to keep special things, the children were 
happy. 

“Aren’t we going to have a lovely time!” 
said Janet. 

“Yes,” replied Grandma. “You are 
going to have a wonderful time this sum- 
mer, for you are going to have real live 
flowers for companions.” 

“All flowers are alive,” said Gerald. 
“What do you mean, Grandma?” 

“To be sure, all growing flowers are 
alive. The ones I am going to tell you 
about are so much alive that they walk, 
and talk, and jump, and sing, and dance, 
and run!” 

“QO Grandma, they are only children!” 
said Gerald. “Do they live in the little 
white house on the hill?” 

“You have guessed right. They live in 
the little white house. They are children, 
and also flowers.” 

Gerald and Janet were quite excited by 
this time. So Grandma told them that 
eirly in the spring Professor and Mrs. 
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Sweet, with all the little Sweets, had 
come to live in the white house. “One 
day, when Mrs. Sweet was a little girl,” 
Grandma went on, “she told her mother 
that when she grew up to be a lady, and 
got married and had little children, she 

going to name them all for flowers; 
then, she said, she would always have a 
bouquet. Of course, when she said this 
she had no idea her name would be 
Sweet.” 

“QO Grandma, and did she name the 
children for flowers? How many children 
have they?’ asked Gerald. 

“Do tell us the children’s names,” urged 
Janet. 


“Well, when the first baby came,” said - 


Grandma, “Mrs. Sweet told her husband 
what she had said to her mother when 
she was a little girl. She wanted to name 
the baby ‘Lily.’ But Professor Sweet did 
not approve of such nonsense, as he called 
it; he said ‘Lily Sweet’ would sound silly. 
When he saw how disappointed Mrs. 
Sweet was, he advised that the baby be 
called ‘Lillian.’ Mrs. Sweet could then 
call it ‘Lily.’ That is the way each child 
got a flower name.” , 

“Tell us the other names, please,” said 
Janet. 

“The second child is Rosamond, but her 
mother calls her Rose. The next is Violet, 
but really Viola.” 

“Haven’t they any boys?” asked Gerald. 

“Yes,” replied Grandma, ‘‘they have two 
boys—twins. Before Mrs. Sweet could 
think of flower-names her husband said 
that he had settled the name question, 
naming the boys William and John. Mrs. 
Sweet laughed, and said the boys would 
be her Sweet William and Little Johnny 
Jump-up.” 

“How many more are there?’ asked 
Janet. 

“Only one—Isabel, and her Daddy says 
that in her blue cap and sweater she is 
the prettiest little bluebell he has ever 
seen. Their mother says she has seen 
several kinds of lilies in Lilian, all kinds 


_ of roses in Rosamond, and both kinds of 


violets in Viola.” 

“What about the twins?’ asked Gerald. 

“William is always Sweet William,” 
‘said Grandma. “John is seldom quiet, 
so his mother for fun calls him ‘Johnny 
Jumping-jack.’” 

“She might call him ‘Jack-in-the-Pulpit,’ ” 
said Janet. 

“Yes,” replied Grandma, “I suppose she 
could, but he could not be both. Mrs. 
Sweet says Lily sometimes makes her 
think of the Twenty-third Psalm, and Rose 
often makes her think of a wild rose, or 

‘a rambler; and that when she was a very 
little girl in a pink frock she was always 
her baby primrose. Violet is like the wood 
violets,—she loves to hide, and thinks it 
great fun to have the children hunt for 
her.” : j 

“Q Grandma, look!” exclaimed Gerald. 
“Here comes a lady down the hill, with 
one, two—three—four, yes, six children! 
Is it Mrs. Sweet with her bouquet?” 

“Yes,” said Grandma. ‘They are com- 
ing to invite you both to a birthday party 
to-morrow afternoon. Run, open the door, 
Gerald, and help little Bluebell up the 
steps.” 

In a little while Gerald and Janet and 
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Kindness 


Kindness, and the earth is bright, 

Kindness, and the load is light, 

Kindness, and the weary way 

Laughs with love and roundelay ; 

King is he in all his blood 

Who is first in doing good; 

God pity him whose heart is blind 

And, alas! who is not kind, 
—Robert Loveman, 


Sentence Sermon 


Those who think of others most 
Are the happiest folks that live. 
—Phebe Cary. 


all the little flower children were so well 
acquainted that everybody knew it was 
going to be a wonderful summer, for all 
were so happy. 


What is Limit to Maternal Instinct? 


Nellie, a black-and-white New Bedford 
eat, recently adopted a family of seven 
orphaned chickens. Nellie is a born 
mother, and when her second family of 
kittens died, she crept under the kitchen 
stove and refused to be comforted. Her 
mistress tried to coax her into a comfort- 
able box she had fitted up for her, but 
Nellie took no interest. Then one day her 
mistress put seven little puffballs of yel- 
low chicks in the box. They had been 
hatched in an incubator and given to a 
foster-mother hen to bring up, but the 
hen didn’t wish to be bothered with the 
eare of babies, and promptly abandoned 
them. Presently Nellie woke up to the 
fact that something alive was in the box 
provided for her and was curious enough 
to look over the side. Little by little her 
interest grew until she crawled carefully 
into the box and snuggled down, with the 
chicks crowding close to her warm sides. 
Without a trace of fear the chicks adopted 
Nellie, climbed all over her as happily as 
though she were feathered instead of 
furred, till Nellie’s lonely heart was won 
and she in her turn adopted the seven 
chicks. No right-minded mother hen 
could haye been more careful of her 
brood than was Nellie of her strange 
family. With one paw raised, she would 
let them cuddle under her and would re- 
main for a long time in the most uncom- 
fortable position rather than disturb her 
sleeping babies. 


Public to See Scientific Exhibits 


Washington, D.C., plans to erect soon 
a large building to house the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the National Research 
Council. There the public will be able to 
see apparatus showing the visible growth 
of plants, the pressure of light, magnetic 
storms, earthquakes, living bacteria, and 
many other phenomena of nature. Seven 
large exhibition rooms will furnish examples 
of the latest discoveries in the mathematical, 
physical, and biological sciences, and the 
latest results in industrial research; and 
laboratories and observatories will contain 
displays which will change, as often as neces- 
sary, to keep abreast of the latest findings 
in the march of science. ; 
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Butter from Fish 


The appearance of the eulachan, or candle- 
fish, off the coast of British Columbia, each 
March, is the signal for the Indians of that 
vicinity to lay in their butter supply for the 
entire year. The fats derived from the fish 
are equivalent to the food values which Anglo- 
Saxons get from butter and which the French 
and Italians get from olive oil. 

Every year the eulachan swims inland from 
its haunts in the Pacific and makes its way 
up the fresh-water rivers of the Pacific Coast. 
It is silver in color, from six to eight inches 
long, and is almost pure oil. After spawn- 
ing in fresh water, it swims back to the sea, 
contrary to the custom of the salmon. 

The Indians catch the fish by the mil- 
lion in nets, then throw them in bins built 
of cedar logs. There they soften for a week 
or ten days and are next boiled in great vats. 
Though the majority of the Indians are so 
far civilized as to use phonographs and motor- 
boats, they still stick to their own method of 
dropping hot stones into the vats to heat the 
water, claiming that the fish grease so pro- 
duced has a better flavor and consistency 
than when the fish are boiled according to 
the way of the white man. 

When the mixture is cold, the fat is 
skimmed off and carefully packed in water- 
tight cedar boxes especially made for the 
purpose. Just as civilized people use butter, so 
the Indians use eulathan butter, which looks 
like lard. And just as the quality of cow’s 
butter varies, so eulachan butter is good or 
bad according to the care used in its making. 

For hundreds of years, the British Columbia 
tribes, famous for their eulachan butter, 
traded it to Indians from the interior. Most 
useful as a means of producing a valuable 
food fat, the fish are also sometimes smoked 
and dried. Though the Indians have used 
them for centuries, it is only within the last 
few years that the white man has made any 
attempt to commercialize them. In some 
of the Pacific Coast cities they are to-day 
sold fresh, during their short season. 


Russian Postage 


An illustration of the depreciation in 
money is furnished by a letter from Russia 
which came this summer to the Minneapolis 
post-office—the first letter from that country 
to have sufficient postage. Stamps in 100, 
500, and 1,000 ruble denominations brought 
it across the ocean, and so many of them were 
there that they were pasted to sheets of 
paper which in turn were pasted to the letter. 
Fastened together, the sheets of stamps were 
five feet long and the total value was 200,000 
rubles, an amount which in American money 
to-day equals about ten cents. In accord- 
ance to pre-war exchange rates, the same 
sum would have been equivalent to a little 
under $100,000. 


The Foolish Trees 
MARJORIE DILLON 


I wish they’d manage better— 
The trees and plants, I mean. 

In summer-time they cover up 
With rustly leaves all green. 


But when the winter’s coming, 
And winds begin to blow, 

They simply go and lose their clothes 
Just when they need them so! 
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Notes and Announcements 


Twenty-eight Unitarian churches em- 
ploy parish workers. 


Rey. John A. Hayes of Danvers, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the church at West 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Rey. Bradley Gilman has returned to 
Boston, Mass., after a visit of more than 
six months in Europe.’ ‘ 


The address of Frank 8. C. Wicks, D.D., 
“Good Men in Hell,” has-had a wide cir- 
culation in America, and is now being 
translated into Chinese by the scholar 
Chiang Liu. 


In the neighborhood of the church at 
Passaic, N.J., are an Episcopal, a Method- 
ist, and a Congregational church. All of 
them have the Wayside Pulpit in. their 
church yards. 


Among Unitarian ministers who will 
conduct the religious services at Apple 
ton Chapel, Harvard University, during 
the coming year are: Sunday, January 7, 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; Sunday, March 11, 
Paul Reyere Frothingham, D.D.; Sunday, 
April 15, Charles E. Park, D.D. 


A large public meeting will be held in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Sunday, No- 
vember 5, at four o’clock, to hear the 
members of the commission which recently 
returned from ‘Transylvania, Rey. Dr. 
Louis ©. Cornish, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
and Rey. H. E. B. Speight. They will 
speak of the religious minorities in that 
country, now under Roumanian rule, 
namely, the Roman Catholics, the Luther- 
ans, the Presbyterians, and the Unitarians. 


The bulletin of the society in Fall 
River, Mass., asks of the members of that 


church three pertinent questions: First, 
“Do we take our church seriously?’ Sec- 
ond, ‘‘Why don’t we grow faster?’ Third, 


“Why a rally month?’ To the first ques- 
tion it remarks: “The utility of a church 
in our day is not properly determined by 
the value of its real estate or by its en- 
dowment. It is not reflected in the salary 
paid to its minister or in the amount paid 
for its music. Its usefulness is revealed 
in the number of those who are able and 
(Concluded on page 19) 


EVENING ALLIANCE OF GREATER BOSTON 


The Evening Alliance of Greater Boston is a 
branch of The Alliance of Unitarian Women and 
was organized to hold evening meetings for 
the convenience of business and profes- 
sional women. 

The meetings are held on the first Thursday 
of each month in the vestry of the First Church 
of Boston, Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 


Supper at six o’clock. 
Meeting culled to order at seven fifteen. 
Speaker at seven forty-five. 


Those who desire to attend the supper must 
notify Miss Grace S. Barnes, 11 Dana Street, 
Brookline—Telephone Brookline 1187-J, before 
Wednesday morning preceding the meeting. The 
cost of the supper is 75 cents. 


A cordial invitation jis extended to all 
women to become members of the Evening 
Alliance. Information will be gladly given by the 
Membership Committee. Address 


MRS. LEWIS A. ELLIOTT, Chairman, 
1376 Commonwealth Ave., Allston, Mass. 


Telephone— Aspinwall 2820. 


The Christian Register 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
' Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


WANTED—Position as secretary by experienced 
woman. Best of references. HMMA M. Rogen, 
99 Lexington Street, East Boston. 


BAZAAR SUPPLIES— Japanese articles for 
church bazaars consigned. Japanese Art & Noy- 
elty Co., 100 Prescott Ave., New York. 


HOW MUCH SHALL I GIVE? by Lilian Brandt. 
A book packed with interest for clergymen 
and all who raise money for philanthropic and 
religious purposes. Send $2.00 to The Frontier 
Press, 100 West 21st Street, New York. 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church. 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 


REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
scription is renewable. Send the new 
subscription. now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 


your paper is renewable. 


e 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 


HOW 


can. you have 


BEER 


without 


BREWERIES 


to make it and 


SALOONS 


to sell it 


? 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write for Prohibition leaflets 
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NEAR 
EAST 
RELIEF 


The refugee problem in 
Smyrna and Thrace has taxed 
our resources to the utmost. 


Unless tens of thousands 
of dollars are contributed in 
New England at once thou- 
sands of homeless women 


and children will die. 


America is rushing aid to 
small nations that cannot 
meet the situation. 


The Greek Patriarch has 
ordered the sale of the treas- 
ures of the Greek churches in 


Asia and Europe to aid the 
400,000 refugees in Greece. 


The Armenian refugees are 
totally without resources, and 
look to us for saving aid. 


Within the next thirty 
days Near East Relief must 
send 100,000 blankets, 1,100 
tons of flour, 150 tons of 
beans, 75 of rice, 75 of corn 
grits, 150 of sugar, 60 of salt, 
9 of tea, 102 of vegetable 


compound, and 1,600 cases 
of milk. 


These will be sent in an- 
ticipation of a response from 
the churches of America. 


Your check may be sent to 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 


NEAR EAST RELIEF 
1218 Little Building, Boston, Mass. 


AUGUSTUS P. LORING, State Chairman 
DR. W. A. BARTLETT, State Director 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Treasurer 
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willing to accept its ministrations.” It 
answers the second question by another: 
“Tf Unitarians are not sufficiently inter- 
ested in their own church services to at- 
tend reasonably often, why should we ex- 
ect the passer-by to show any interest?” 
nm reply to question three the bulletin 
says, “Given enthusiastic support on the 
part of our own people, we are bound to 
attract the attention of others and win 
them to our cause, and increase of num- 
bers and influence will be the logical out- 
come.” 


A new memorial window has been un- 
veiled at the church in Worcester, Mass. 
The window is the gift of Mrs. Frank 
Moseley in memory of her mother and her 
husband’s mother. The window, designed 
by Phipps, Ball & Ross of Boston, Mass., 
depicts Love,. Faith, and Truth, sur- 
mounted by other virtues in varied design. 
At the unveiling ceremonies Mr. and Mrs. 
Moseley’s two grandchildren drew the 
eurtain. 


The first of a series of six meetings of 
the Federated Churches of Salem, Mass., 
was held in the Salem Theatre, Sunday 
afternoon, October 15. The address was 
by Dean Willard L. Sperry of the The- 
ological School in Harvard University. 
The experiment of holding a series of com- 
pined meetings was tried with success 
last year. All the Protestant churches of 
the city, including the three Unitarian 
churches, are co-operating. 


The chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
Newton Centre, Mass., has announced the 
following program: October 26, business 
meeting; November 238 (entertaining the 
Newton Centre men’s clubs), Dr. Lewis 
Perry, principal Phillips Pxeter Academy, 
will speak; January 25 (entertaining Uni- 
tarian clubs of Newton and vicinity), Hon. 
Payson Smith, Massachusetts State Cham- 
ber of Education, will speak; February als) 
(Ladies’ Night), John Clair Minot, liter- 
ary editor Boston Herald, will speak ; 
March 22, open; April 26, annual meet- 
ing; May or June, with Unitarian clubs 
of Newton. 


Rey. Lawrence Redfern, writing in the 
Inquirer, explains that Unitarians in 
Transylvania from the beginning have been 
deeply interested in education, and that 
education, there, is closely connected with 
religious education. His interesting com- 
ment is as follows: “The Unitarian 
Church in Transylvania, from the earliest 
days of its existence, has been passion- 
ately devoted to the cause of education, 
and in this as in other spheres of activity, 
has a long and honorable record. Long 
before the Hungarian state assumed any 
responsibility for the education of its 
people, each congregation had its own 
elementary school which was _ staffed, 
equipped and maintained by the Church. 
The same is true in a greater or less de- 
gree of the other Non-Greek Catholic de- 
nominations. Hence it has come about 
that by tradition both elementary and 
higher education in Hungary has devel- 
oped, and developed successfully, on 
Church lines. Even the first universities 
were founded on a religious basis. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that in the Hun- 

_garian mind there is a deeply-rooted con- 
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viction that education, in its fullest and 
broadest aspects, cannot be carried on 
apart from religious education. This fact 
must be grasped before there can be any 
clear understanding of the present schools 
problem in Transylvania. It is a tradi- 
tion that is widely different from our 
British and American educational theo- 
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bad to promote education on denomina- 
tional lines is entirely irrelevant to the 
present situation. In Transylvania the 
schools question is inseparably bound up 
with the question of the rights of reli- 
gious minorities, and the maintenance of 
all denominational or confessional schools 
was guaranteed by the Roumanian Goy- 


ries. To discuss whether it is good or ernment in the Peace Treaty.” 


I LIKE THESE BOOKS, DAD 


THE STORY OF RICO with its beautiful pictures makes a live play- 
mate for me of Rico the little Italian orphan violinist who wanders from 
the mountain heights of Switzerland to a wonderful lake in Italy, when 
to his amazement he finds that he owns a large house and beautiful 
TI also like ERICK AND SALLY which kept me guessing 
how the story was going tc come out. 


eardens. 
I was awlully sorry when he was 
so lonesome, but wasn’t I happy when his rich grandfather came and 
claimed him! Both of these books made me laugh and cry too. I re- 
member the stories perfectly, and they showed me just what you and 
The two books are by 
Madam Spyri, who wrote “Heidi” that I love so much, and the man in 
the store says they cost $1.75. You musn’t forget to get another copy 
of THE LITTLE CHILD AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. Doyou 


remember how you and mother read every morning at breakfast from 


mother have told me over and over again. 


this book and how we felt those sentences really helped us to start the 
day in the right way? You said once that this was the best 85 cents 
you ever spent. And do you remember how the twins, when they were 
only seven, liked to answer the questions and color the pictures in 
THE LITTLE RED WONDER BOOK? I remember that it told 
about the wonders of the things nearest to us and cost only 55 cents. 


e 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET - - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
21 East 38th Street 612 Phelan Building 


CHICAGO 
105 South Dearborn Street 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


' STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES’ 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Beach 8300 150 Offices throughout the World 
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Parish Letter 
New Church Dedicated 


Watrotz, N.H.—First Parish, Rev. Robert 
M. L. Holt: Thursday, October 5, 1922, 
was a happy day for the group of loyal Unita- 
rians in Walpole, when their new church 
building was dedicated and their minister 
installed. The collapse of the old church, 
February 20, 1920, which amounted to a 
total loss, might well have discouraged re- 


building. But the members of the old Town |! 


Congregational Society felt that the church 
must live; and with high courage they imme- 
diately started plans for a new meeting- 
house. This has been made possible by the 
generosity of every member of the parish, 
by the contributions of friends who had asso- 
ciations and interests in the old church, by 
help from the Downing Fund of New Hamp- 
shire, the American Unitarian Association, 
various sister churches, Laymen’s League 
chapters, and many Alliance branches from 
all over the country. To-day, in the place 


where stood the old meeting-house, stands a 
new building. The new church is Colonial 
in style, the interior being modeled on the 
lines of King’s Chapel, Boston. It is the 
fourth building of the society, and is an orna- 
ment to the town. In addition to the money 
raised for the building fund, a number of 
special gifts have been made. Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. Tobey presented the new town clock, 
which benefits the entire community. It was 
given in memory of her mother, a lifelong 
member of the society. The pulpit, reading- 
desk, chancel cushions, and carpet were given 
by Mrs. George L. Hooper, in memory of her 
husband. Mr. Hudson, Mr. Russell, and 
Winthrop Hastings gave the communion 
table and two chairs in memory of their 
parents, Thomas Nelson and Amy Bridge 
Hastings. The tablet containing the Lord’s 
Prayer came from the Laymen’s League 
chapter of King’s Chapel, Boston, through 
J. Randolph Coolidge, and is a replica of the 
one in the Boston church. The framework 
surrounding the tablet was given by Francis 
H. Peabody of Boston. The fine antique 
wainscoting around the chancel was the gift 
of Robert Peabody Bellows, the architect of 
the church, who also gave his valuable ser- 
vices in designing the edifice. Mrs. Frederick 
M. Gilbert presented two Chippendale set- 
tees; Mrs. Ellen Bellows Robinson, two 
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antique brass ornaments for the organ. The 
electric light fixtures were the gift of Mrs. 
D. J. Strader and her daughter, Miss Whit- 
ney. For the service of dedication the church 
was beautifully decorated with brilliant 
autumn leaves, sumach, barberries, and 
bitter-sweet. Over fifty out-of-town visitors 
attended the services. At 1 p.m. a luncheon 
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was served at the Hastings Memorial Parish 
House. The services of dedication and instal- 
lation were both of deep interest and uplift. 
At the dedication, addresses were given by 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., and Louis C. Cornish, 
D.D. At the service of installation, Rev. N. 
Addison Baker read the Scripture. The 
(Concluded on page 22) 


Fine Work, There.— 
Keep at it! 


One of the encouraging and satisfying things in life is the 
friendly and earnest approval of friends—of those with whom 


we work and play together. 


Why is it that members of a college football team are bound 
together by an indissoluble bond of affection and understand- 
ing? It is because enduring bonds are forged in the fires of 
struggling together and hard team work for a common success. 

How satisfying it is for a player, after a hard skirmish, to 
feel a reassuring pat on his shoulder, and to hear the comment 


of his mate: ‘‘Fine work, there—Keep at it!’ 


THE REGISTER, too, is playing a game. 
Its goal is the serving of the world, the Church, and 


Life. 


Its field is 


our denomination. Its players are legion. And THE REG- 
ISTER—a player in the game—likewise feels a warm glow of 


satisfaction in receiving from a subscriber a brief yet sincere 


word of approval, like the one that came last week: ‘““You are 


doing well.—Keep at it!” 


Will you join the game with us, friends? Your goal shall 
be to find new readers for THE REGISTER among the 
hundreds who have yet to know the inspiration and companion- 
ship to be gained from the fresh weekly news of the Church. 
They will appreciate your service in showing them. 

Start the game now. Write us if you want more informa- 


tion. 


“ Fine work, there. 


And play well, so that we may say 


Keep at it!” 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


: Tum Curistiran Reaister 
16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


, Enclosed is $2.00 for six months (check, money order, or cash). Please send Tus Reatster to . 
NAMES. cvcacccccccccecorcescce Be. 9:0'4.0/aieie)srainioiainnieiaieialcieieiaia eeccaceee seen eeeecenaree 
Streets weccccccccccccccsccccccesvee-sesseseceesscscs ee se veleiseeisienes eeeesenes eens 
PB Qe ie Sets in caccsesninioiaie) snkaleetasiciat aisbolath sas elalaternic ay witiers alec sie fa auxigiae taistarata eta bt gegen“ ical 
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New in 
30 Volumes 


Every 
Volume 


New 


The .Christian Register 
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Among the many Educational Institutions and Libraries using 


Yale University 

Harvard University 
Princeton University 
Columbia University 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Illinois 
University of Virginia 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
University of Pennsylvania 
Stanford University 

Mass. Inst. of Technology 
Vassar College 

U.S. Naval War College 
Virginia Military Institute - 
Cornell University 

New York University 
McGill University 
Catholic Univ. of America 


'_ New York Public Library 


New York State Library 
California State Library 
Chicago Public Library 
Massachusetts State Library 
Springfield Public Library 
Detroit Public Library 


the AMERICANA are— 


Tulane University 

Radcliffe College 

University of California 
Georgetown University 

West Virginia University 
Lehigh University 

University of Oklahoma 
University of Missouri 
University of Maine 

Purdue University 
University of Washington 
Oregon Agricultural College 
Colgate University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Vanderbilt University 
University of North Carolina 
University of Rochester 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 


Boston Public Library 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Rochester Public Library 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Pennsylvania State Library 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 


University of Vermont 
University of Wisconsin 
Syracuse University 

Trinity College 

Washington and Lee University 
Rutgers College 

N.Y. State Teachers’ College 
Smith College 

Tufts College 

Williams College 

Wellesley College 

Dartmouth College 
University of Texas 

U.S. Military Academy 
Hunter College 
Randolph-Macon College 
Georgia School of Technology 
Pennsylvania State College 


Providence Public Library 
Vermont State Library 
Spokane Public Library 
West Virginia State Library 
Milwaukee Public Library 
Tulsa Public Library 


The AMERICANA is a storehouse 
of all the knowledge of the world 


EENcyctopepiaA AMERICANA CORPORATION 


27 William Street, New York Cit i 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, ill. The Ency clopedia 


Please send me free of charge descriptive litera- 
ture of the ENcycLoprpiaA AMERICANA d 


(C. R. 10-26-22) 


New Up-to-date Authoritative 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Take from our souls 
the strain and stress, 


and let our ordered 
lives confess, the 
beauty of Thy peace 


‘ “WHITTIER 


prayer was by Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. Rev. 
E. C. Davis preached the sermon on installa- 
tion, and Louis C. Cornish, D.D., brought 
greetings from the churches. Welcome to the 
town was extended by Rev. H. G. Megathlin. 


American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 10, 1922, at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Cornish, Eliot, Fisher, 
Howard, Park, Richardson, Robertson, 
Simons, Tufts, Williams, Miss Bancroft, 
Miss Lowell, and Mrs. Dewey. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of September: 


RECHIPTS 
Cash on hand September 1, 1922 
From donations 
Bequest of Miss Lucy 8. Brewer 
of Boston, Mass., balance in 


. $66,559.34 
245.40 


PUL asa: ardin Sevenetele Eco eee 8,000.00 
Bequest of Hugene F. Fay of 
Brookline, Mass., additional, 
added to Reserve Fund...... 100.00 
Bequest of Miss Delia D. Thorn- 
dike of Boston, Mass., added 
to Church Building Loan : 
Dinh ov: Mate RA Oey Meo ORS. sais 1,000.00 
Bequest of Henry A. Willis of 
Witchburg, Mass., additional 
rebate.on tak. ..<...ceme nar 19.10 
First Unitarian Congregational 
Parish of Petersham, Mass., 
1 Ui Wem ao eGo oo 184,16 
International Congress of Reli- 
gious Liberals Account, Uni- 
tarian Campaign, Incorpo- 
Tated, on account... sace 200.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church Wandvy, cess cere 28.40 
Chureh Building Loan Fund, in- 
HERESt |~ccnaclsi ecoleberonee eteneiatete 75.00 
Investments, received for rein- 
TVOREMCLIESL ieruerae nica Ee 85,877.24 
Investments Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans.. 4,085.00 
Income of invested funds...... 9,979.45 
Unterest, $.0..\sec.0 sete aces 82.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings........ 16.04 
$176,401.13 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 
Cig) } NOR Y Serey oc. crce Sucre dope $7,221.53 
Salaries and other missionary 
@XPENSEH. fs so cisscrccemets sey. ss 2,584.17 
Investments and reinvestments.129,169.95 
Investment Chureh Building 
Loan Mund, loans. <........ 3,000.00 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 
CH areas Psa onctere oe earn ei 1,690.90 
Payments on account of sun- 
dxy. trust funds sae ee 5,294.78 
Church Equipment Account.... 8,800.00 
Chureh Extension Account.... 8,829.12 
Religious Education Fund..... 2,084.80 
Publication Department....... ,000.00 
BPxpenses Unitarian Buildings. 1,143.96 
Cash on hand October 1, 1922.. 10; 581.92 
$176,401.13 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 

Voted, To co-operate with The Alliance in 
the publication, as an R. E, Bulletin, of ‘‘Fa- 
vorite Bible Passages,” by William I. Lawrance. 
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D IR EC TY 0 Kee 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Imcorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by aes if it is to meet the urgent 
need, 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment, 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 

Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Currx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Direcrors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum, 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau SEcreTARY, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


“*Comradeship—Citizenship—Character— Headquarters 
of Opportunity.”’ 


FRANK L. Locks, Pres. Epwarp A. CHuRCH, Treas. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter opens at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Sept. 30. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
jn October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support.. Next term 
begins January 15. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid the beautiful New Hampshire hills, 
seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy an 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
balanced men and women. 


If you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 


Cxuartes H. Srrona, Honorary President. 


Percy W. Garpner, President, 
Providence, R.I. 


Gunerat Guorce T. Crurt, Vice-President, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ricuarp W. Suttoway, Treasurer, 
Frankli : 


Rey. Wm. Lorp McKinney, Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 
Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Voted, To publish by the Beacon Press ‘‘Notes 
on the Bradford Family of Austerfield,’’ by 
Walter H. Burgess. 


Upon the recommendation of the church 
extension committee it was 


Voted, That the administrative committee be 
empowered to co-operate with the Laymen’s 
League and The Alliance and to expend a sum 
not to exceed $2,500 from the Church BExten- 
sion. Department Account for the proposed 
campaign to invigorate our church life through 
work by and with the young people. 


Miss Lowell reported briefly upon her 
observations and visits among the Ice- 
landers, Finns, and Norwegians and in 
the Canadian Northwest. 

Dr. Simons reported on his visits to 
Jamestown, N.Y., Toledo and Youngstown, 
Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The secretary presented a communica- 
tion from Bishop Jozin of Budapest, Hun- 
gary, and after discussion it was 


Voted, That the secretary be empowered to 
correspond with the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association requesting information as to 
their contemplated action, and that he be au- 
thorized to pledge the Association to an initial 
expense of $6,000 to further the Unitarian inter- 
ests in Budapest; and, furthermore, to guaran- 
tee a subsidy of $600 per year from the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association upon the settlement 
of a minister at Budapest, provided that the 
expenses of the entire project are divided 
equally between the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 


The president appointed Messrs. Fisher, 
Richardson, Howard, and Harte, with the 
treasurer, a special committee to take 
charge of carrying out the vote of the 
annual meeting of the Association in re- 
gard to the financial support of the work 
of the Association. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.30 p.m. 

Louis C. CorNnisH, 
Secretary. 
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What 50 Cents Will Do 


In Toll Service 


Within a radius of 72 miles from your home or office are thousands of 
telephones, any one of which you can call quickly for 50 cents or less, if you 
use station-to-station service; that is, ask for a number, or the listed name of a 
subscriber, and not for a particular person. 


EXAMPLES: 
Boston to Rochester, N.H. \ 
Providence to Lawrence 
Worcester to North Adams 
Springfield to Nashua 
Rutland to Keene ; 


Manchester, N.H., to Portland 
Portland to Waterville C E N T S 


Bangor to Machias 


Ask the toll operator to tell you the rate to any point. 


NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


H. H. CARTER, 


Division Commercial Superintendent 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“You ean’t lend me a few shillings?” 
‘No. How did you know that?’—Kasper. 


Young .Doctor (introducing his only 
patient to a friend): “Mr. Brandel—my 
practice.’—Fliegende Blatter. 


“So your father is ill. I hope it is noth- 
ing contagious.” “So do I. The doctor 
says he is suffering from overwork.” 


Anxious Father: “ome into the shade, 
’Orice and Porline. You'll be gettin’ sun- 
stroke.” Mother: “Do leave ’em alone, 
*Hnery. Suppose they do; it’s all part of 
the holiday !”—Pwunch. 


London Sandwichman (on wet “sum- 
mer” day, pointing): “Wot kind is ’e, 
mister?’ Gentleman: “He's a Parsee—an 
Indian, you know—a_ sun-worshiper.” 
Sandwichman: ‘“Worships the sun, do ’e, 
sir? I suppose ’e’s come ’ere to ’ave a 
rest !’—London Passing Show. 


Apropos fads, and especially the new 
wave of therapeutics Dr. J. Fort Newton 
quotes the once familiar 


There was a young man of Kilpeacon, 
Whose nose was as red as a beacon. 
But by saying, “It’s white,” 
Twenty times, day and night, 
He cured it, and died an archdeacon. 


. A gentle warning is given to the Meth- 
odists not to lose their great gift—enthu- 
siasm. As the camp-meeting song has 
it, 


Of all the Christians I love best, 

I love the shouting Methodist. 

I do believe without a doubt 

That a Christian has a right to shout. 


A minister at a noisy prayer-meeting 
said, “My dear friends, the Lord is not 
deaf. Don’t you think you could pray a 
little more quietly? When the temple was 
built at Jerusalem, there was no sound 
of any tool heard in it while building.” 
“Yes, sir,” said one of the brothers, ‘‘that’s 
all very true. But you see we're not 
building the temple; we’re blasting the 
rocks.”—Ohristian Life. 


“Few great men’s sons ever amount to 
much,” said a man at the club the other 
evening. “I think the most striking rea- 
son for this I ever read,” he continued, 
“was that given by the second Duke of 
Wellington. Some one remarked to him, 
‘I cannot understand how it is that you 
with your great interest in and knowledge 
of public affairs have taken so little part 
in them.’ ‘Ah,’ replied the Duke, ‘if you 
had sat so long under the shadow of a 
great tree, you would have been as color- 
less as I.’’’—Boston Transcript. 


A certain newspaper was not making 
sufficient money, so it was decided to cut 
expenses. <A special writer and two re- 
porters were dismissed, and most of the 
other employees became nervous about 
their jobs. There was one man, however, 
who exhibited not the least signs of un- 
easiness. He worked in what was called 
the art department, for the journal pub- 
lished a great many pictures. One day 
he was asked, “Are you not afraid of 
losing your job?” “Oh, no,” said he, “they 
ean’t fire me!” “Why not? They are 
cutting all along the line. Why do you 
feel so safe?” “I figure it this way: The 
paper cannot afford to make a cut in its 
art department. We have so many sub- 
scribers who cannot read.’—Harper’s 
Magazine. , 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. : 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


President, JamES P. PaRMENTDR. Vice-Presidents: 
Pau. Revere Frornineuam, RoBpprT Winsor, JR. 
Secretary, Rospert §. Lortna. Directors: Guo. H. 
Exus, J. H. Appresnn, Jonn H. Laturop, H. 
Barretr LHARNeED. Treasurer, HAROLD G. ARNOLD; 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED NURSE 


would board elderly couple or ladies in warm 
sunny suburban home. For particulars address 


MRS. JEAN B. ADAMS 
Newton, N.H., Route No. 2 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, CurisT1An RuaisTar. 


Somewhere there is a Unitarian family 


which can offer a comfortable home to an 
elderly lady who appreciates congenial 
surroundings and can pay the regular rates. 
A prompt response .is awaited. Address 
C-28, CunistiAn REGISTER. 


FOLLOW THE DOLLARS 


$50 to $100 per week, the money yours; something 
new, not an old, wornout proposition; field un- 
touched; experience unnecessary; takes everybody 
by storm; money rolls in; show 50, sell 40; demon- 
strated in one minute; sells on demonstration; the 
new Inkless Fountain Pen, the twentieth-century 
wonder; never leaks or spills; with this pen no more 
use for the ink-bottle; sample pen, 50c.; this prop- 
osition is 18-karat; money back if not as repre- 
sented; agent’s profit 200 per cent.; exclusive terri- 
tory; send for pen and agency to-day. 


INKLESS FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
1522 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New_ Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses, 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Secretarial, Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON . 
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Church Aeemeneeeee 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, Ininisters, 
Service, 11 a.M.; subject, “Modern Builders.’ 
Mr, Hudson will preach. All cordially welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREHT CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham,; D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Dr. Frothingham will preach. 
The South Congregational Society will unite 
with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, ‘The Destiny of the Common Man.” 
Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Full chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 


mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold BD. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G.. Thomson, 
Organist and Choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
and sermon by Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
10.45 a.m. Communion at 12. Open daily 9-12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles HB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of 
each month, after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November 
to Easter, The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All are welcome. 

2a Park St. 


le , e 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "seston 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free, 


FIFTEEN OPPORTUNITIES 


Our friends ask us frequently to send a year’s 
subscription to some one who will appreciate it. 
At this moment we have fifteen first-rate places 
that would use THE REGISTER to mutual ad- 
vantage—theirs and ours, We ask an indi- 


vidual, an Alliance branch, a League chapter, 


a Young People’s Union, fifteen all told, each 
to see this notice and act upon it by a a 
check for $4.00 for one year’s subscription 
and the thing is done! Prompt and grateful 
acknowledgment will be made by 


THE CIRCULATION. MANAGER. 


